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THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 





Tne last twenty-five years have witnessed many a change in 
the map of Europe, many a grave alteration in the constitution 
of its various states. No one country, perhaps, has undergone 
more decided change than the Austrian Empire, and there has 
been no ruler upon whom more anxiety and responsibility can 
have devolved than the Emperor Francis Joseph. The out- 
breaks in Italy and Hungary, the war with France, which ended 
in the loss of Lombardy, the conflict with the united forces 
of Prussia and Italy, the forced cession of Venetia, and the 
final experiment which it was hoped would result in the pacifi- 


cation in Hungary, are stirring events enough to have occupied | 


the longest reign on record. And the anxieties of much of this 
must have fallen upon the Empress. She has seen kingdom 
and province, which would have been the inheritance of her 
children, wrested away from them. She was one of those who, 
after the battle of Kéniggratz, listened with anxiety forthe tramp 
of the advancing Prussian hosts, or the more terrible sounds of 
the cannon, which announced their approach, and she still 
participates in the dread which many of the most experienced 
statesmen of Austria feel, that the concessions made to 


It!unvary may be merely symptomatic of a progress of disinte- | ; 
mitt) } : on PFO | people unsuspected benefits to the whole community that would 


eration, which will gradually destroy the famous Empire. 

Elizabeth Amclia Eugenia, Empress of Austria, and Queen of 
Ilungary, was born on the 24th of December, 1837, and is the 
second daughter of Maximilian Joseph of Birkenteld, Duke in 
Bavaria, her next sister being the famous Queen of Naples 
whose spirit and resolution were so celebrated at the time of 
misfortunes of the Francisco the Second. She was married on 
the 24th of April, 1854, and in celebration of the marriage, the 
state of siege which had, notwithstanding the submission of 
Venetia and the treaty of Milan, still reigned in the disturbed 
districts of Lombardy, was declared to be raised. ‘The Empress 
has three children—the Archduchess Gisela Louisa Maria, born 
on the rath of July, 1856, and married on the 2oth of April, 1873, 
to Prince Leopold, the second son of Prince Luitpold of Bavaria, 
a cousin of the art-loving king; the Archduke Rudolf Franz 
Karl Joseph, the heir to the Empire, born on the 21st of August, 
1858; and the Archduchess Maria Matilda, born on the 22nd of 
April, 1868. 

All accounts unite in praising the Empress of Austria. Her 
personal appearance is not unworthy of her high station, while 
she bears the reputation of being one of the most amiable and 
accomplished, as well as one of the most beautiful of living 
women. An old German Emperor pronounced himself to be 
‘supra grammaticam,” and a lady and an Empress may, in like 
manner, claim to be above criticism, and if she cannot demand 
from us that tribute of reverential admiration which we pay to 
those of her sex, whose literary and artistic fame, or deeds of 
wide spread charity, have made their names prominent among 
men, she must claim the homage that men pay to rank and 
beauty. 

However far the wife of a reigning sovereign must share the 
anxieties, and to some extent the responsibilities, of his posi- 
tion, it is hard for her to manifest any pronounced or decided 
character. ‘To dispense graceful hospitality, to set an example 
of private virtue, of elegance and refinement to their subjects, 
is all that can be required of her, unless any unforeseen event 
calls them to the fore. Such a fate befell the Empress Eugenie, 
on whom devolved the Regency of France, and the manage- 
ment of its internal life, till the rude hands of the Republican 
mob tore the diadem from her brow, and drove her into exile, 
there to show that the graces which adorn a Court can equally 
adorn private life. And if the Empress of Austria were ever 
called upon for a similar effort, we may be certain that she 
would nobly discharge the duty. The spirit that has shown 
itself in her younger sister would animate her, and she might 
repeat the famous scene, when the wild shout of ‘‘ Moriamur 
pro rege nostro” rang out from the Hungarian nobles assem- 
bled in the presence of Maria Theresa. The welfare of Austria 
is, however, so closely united with the peace of Europe, that all 
must hope that no such trial is in store for her. 

The luck of Austria was at one time proverbial: 

* Bella gerant alii. Tu, felix Austria, nube ; 
Qu dat Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus.” 


Shorn of much of its ancient splendour, the great House of 
Hapsburg still guides the destiny of a mighty people, still uses 
its voice with influence in the councils of Europe. A mighty 
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boast the proud title of Emperor of Germany. The “ blond 
Kaiser” may no longer look forth from the terraces of Milan and 
long for his native Germany, but his work aad interest now lie 
for him nearer home, and he finds his compensation in the pro- 
gress of his country and his home joys. Love gave of old to the 
Hapsburg the provinces which others could gain only by blood- 
shed. War has deprived him of much of his empire, but the 
Empress may claim that the gifts of love can make up for this, 
What war has taken it is her place to supply. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 


V.—PAvuPERISM. 


In my last two chapters it has been shown that the productive 
power of Great Britain is really very much greater, indeed, than 
is imagined by those who deem the existing population already 
redundant. In rather hinting than defining the food-raising 
capabilities of this country, I did not dwell, however, on the 
virtually unlimited nature of its coast resources, on the 
lamentably neglected Irish* fisheries, nor on the by most 


result from the general systematic division of garden plots into 
the useful and the ornamental. Nor did I dwell on the magical 
change that would ensue whenever a method of culture similar 
to that of the careful Chinese on their terraced mountains, was 
scientifically introduced to such a nature-favoured land as that 
of Great Britain. It is enough for the present to show that we 
are under no necessity of importing bread-stufls, and that about 
one-fourteenth of our population have in the far less fertile 
regions of Australasia succeeded in raising a greater quantity of 
food, and that without by any means sacrificing municipal, 
manufacturing,+ commercial, or mining interests to the pastoral 
or agricultural pursuits. Why is there, then, so tremendous a 
disparity, so sharp a contrast, between the mother country and 
these comparatively infant colonies in all that really conditions 
and ensures the well-being of the lowest, no less than the wealth 
(for there are Australian millionaires) of the favoured few? 
As will be found throughout the long and necessarily tortuous 
course I have to pursue in merely presenting the great problem 
for solution, the true explanation is in sundry facts. Facts, 
indeed, must ever furnish the only trustworthy road to reform, 
and thus it may be said that at the root of every evil lies 
ignorance. Let me turn to a few facts only, I have noted on 
this head. In Scotland something like two millions of acres 
are reserved for deer. In County Meath, Ireland, since 1841, no 
less than 88,636 people have been dispossessed of their abodes 
in order to make way for more profitable (?) cattle and sheep. 
Indeed, it is not long since a Mr. M‘Kenna obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety in the daily papers for his commercial zeal in 
evicting tenants whom he deemed less productive to the purse 
than cattle, involving a minimum of human industry and com- 
manding a ready market. If we revert to North Britain, we 
may note that first men have yielded to sheep, and then sheep 
to deer, which the enormous prices unlimited wealth gives for a 
few days’ shooting, tempts landed proprietors to prefer to men. 
In Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, the suffering farmers have 
long complained vainly of the practically devastating process, 
slowly but determinedly carried on by those who only study their 
bankers’ account, and perhaps never see the land itself except 
in the canvas of the painter, or in the picturesque page of 
the novelists. It is, however, a simple and surely a sad matter 
of common history, that from 1814 to 1820, the Duchess of 
Sutherland then bearing that splendid title deliberately expelled 
from their homes 15,000} peasant proprietors. In some cases it 
is, I judge, needless to say, for those who know the Scotch 
character, that she was driven to employ military force, and 
unhappily the blood of husbands and fathers was shed in futile 
defence of a natural right that the legislature of their country 
had neglected to legalize. By these means the Duchess appro- 
priated to herself about 794,000 acres which had I believe im- 
memorially belonged to the expelled and ruined clans. In the 


* I shall find it necessary in its proper place, /.e., when dealing with the 
integrity of the British Empire, to devote chapters to both Ireland and India. 

+ Every mail from Australia brings us reports of the numerous manufactories 
of every kind that are springing up in every colony. 

+ The most Conservative, of necessity, of any class comprising the base of 
any nation, and the surest source of defensive military strength. 
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year 1831, the laudable end of this womanly and Christian 
achievement was fully accomplished by pasturing on the melan- 
choly sites of the deserted villages about 130,000 sheep. 
Subsequently it appears that just as men were displaced for 
sheep, so have sheep yielded to deer, and I think I am not far 
from the mark in stating that in this region only the real price 
paid for the deer forests—which certainly enrich in artistic repro- 
duction our printsellers’ shops—is the sacrifice annually of 
twenty-four millions of pounds of mutton, independently of the 
wool. Considering the rate at which we have now to pay for 
butcher’s meat, remembering the numerous household difficulties 
Australian provisions are expected to solve, this one fact alone 
is, perhaps, worth the attentive study of all who are not so 
rich as to be indifferent to such matters. Unhappily the Legis- 
lature has worked far too much in the dark as to what may be 
termed the first fact-principles underlying, and really accounting 
for the present deplorable condition of a great section of the 
English people. It is not too much, I fear, to assert that even 
good literature, an unlimited weekly sermon-power, much meddle- 
some legislation, and numerous schools—chiefly concerned, how. 
ever, in teaching words rather than things, really do little or 
nothing to ameliorate even the Pauperism that everywhere 
abounds. 

Can we, should we, wonder, that so many have reached the 
mournful conclusion, that population does multiply too fast 
(whereas it is ignorance only that does), and that the Maker of 
this world of irreconcilable elements has cursed it supremely 
by making marriage an institution and family love an instinct. 
How many generous natures have ceased to strive for the 
welfare of their fellow-men, under the melancholy conviction 
that no human contrivance can finally arrest the ever-gathering 
flood of sruplus population from overwhelming Society at last 
in that ocean of human suffering, disease, vice, and want, 
which stagnates at the base of the nation. But had the true 
law of population, and its correlation with production, been 
only as freely taught and as popularly known as elementary 
arithmetic, how different all would now be! Imagine that it 
had only been a matter of general information that every in- 
crease to human numbers, under proper Educational and 
Governmental systems, implies * necessarily a far greater 
increase in the sum of human happiness, an immensely greater 
increase in the sum of human food—and, reflect on the charac- 
ter of public morality that knowledge alone would have caused 
on the hallowing of family life, and the kindly knitting together 
of classes now at deadly issue, that must have resulted from 
the diffusion among the people of the knowledge necessary to 
their well-being. Not then would the greatest of living states- 
men have spoken truly in his touching romance of English 
factory existence, of ‘wo nations—the rich and the poor. Not 
then could immorality have festered, even outwardly, amid 
refined English society, and Atheism furnished the lowest class 
of radicals with trenchant weapons. Not then could cruel 
want have blighted Ireland, and made sedition the very creed 
of its impulsive people; and not then should we read as now 
in the daily papers that many of the locked-out agricultural 
labourers boldly declare, ‘‘ that revoluticn is the only means to 
obtaining power to redress their wrongs.” 

But it is perhaps premature for me to write thus, as my 
present task in this section of my subject is rather one of nar- 
rative than of anything else. 

The immediate subject, then, is Pauperism, which, whether 
in its incipient or its consolidated state, is undoubtedly the 
most terrible cancer that can possibly prey on the strength of 
any people. The origin of pauperism is remote, and can only 
be referred to war, undertaken for the sole purpose of making 
conquests. Every student of ancient history knows that all 
wars—excepting those of self-defence, or those absolutely due to 
personal jealousy, vanity, or caprice—were undertaken simply 
to make men the slaves of the conqueror. In ancient days 
every conquest necessarily added to the ever-increasing sum of 
human slavery. Civilization, instead of being, as it should be, 
the noble result of individual and combined enterprise, carried 
on for the actual good of each agent, in proportion to his capa- 
city and work, was slowly approximated to through successive 
ages, by subjecting millions absolutely to the service of selfish 
conquerors, who employed them merely as the implement of 
their ambition. Thus the serfdom of the chivalric times: thus 
the gradual but only too successful evolution of the terrible 


* See Chapters II. and III, 























theory, that an artificial scarcity * must be maintained, in order 
to compel the industrious to work persistently for the sole 
benefit of those who possessed the absolute power that military 
conquest always conferred on the victors. Very gradually the 
leisure classes began to develop intellectually, and to feel in 
various degrees the humanising influences of a greater diffusion 
of knowledge ; they then awakened to the fact that in the 
social condition of the lower masses, there was much that was 
unnatural and altogether repugnant to that humane phase of 
feeling which was beginning to possess for the first time, 
perhaps, many of the conquering or dominant classes. But 
they invariably, as a body, accepted the existing order of things 
social as natural, and then the subtler among them’ racked their 
invention to discover divine reasons for that which was due 
only to human selfishness, cruelty, and lust. When religious 
reasons, however, could no longer be decently adduced as quite 
satisfactory explanations for all human suflering, science was 
invoked, and natural selection was found to furnish a useful 
shield for blunting the weapons of any Quixotic advocate of the 
mass of the people. 

It was, however, medizyval intellect that instituted that cruel 
polity of serfdom which so well prepared the way for the false, 
and no less cruel, principles underlying the most popular forms 
of contemporary political economy. Unhappily, indeed, pauper- 
ism-—that darkest shadow on our civilisation—has come to be 
regarded as, after all, representing only the necessary waste of 
society, exfoliated, if I may employ such a phrase, by natural 
selection. Why has it never been candidly stated that the 
terrible pressure of national destitution on the resources of our 
modern government was but the inevitable outcome of Anglo- 
Saxon slavery—the dread precursor of Norman serfdom? So 
are the sins of one generation visited on that a thousand years 
removed. Those, indeed, who have gone analytically into the 
subject, and know, too, the irresistible power which circumstance 
has over man at his best, can only smile at those who would 
account for pauperism as resulting from the simple fact that 
people are naturally lazy, and many vagabonds from inclination. 
But one of the very first errors that the contemporary reformer 
should abandon, if he is to succeed in doing good, is that any 
class of people can naturally be incapable of growing into the 
most faithful stewards of even the most precious gifts of the 
highest civilisation. But I am again exceeding my limits, and 
must suspend the further consideration of this part of my subject 
till next week. 


+> 


ENGLAND AND THE BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE, 

THERE can be no doubt that nations—in proportion to their 
relative power—suffer like individuals from any attempt at self- 
isolation. It is, indeed, becoming every year more and more 
difficult, and we may add dangerous, for any people to attempt 
what may be termed political national seclusion. Science and 
trade-enterprise in close combination are fast interlacing 
together with golden highways the uttermost corners of the earth, 
and every modern people—unless it be that of an Iceland—must 
of necessity enter into close relations with every other civilised 
people on the globe. But—although sanguine and peaceful 
merchants and economic manufacturers may ardently desire 
such a happy consummation of human progress—it is impos- 
sible to maintain commercial relations—their great ends—with 
the principal countries of the globe, without referring those rela- 
tions themselves directly or indirectly to some kind of Govern- 
mental policy. In effect it is really impossible at this stage of 
the world’s progress to divorce the two, and, however much he 
may abhor it in his secret heart, the modern trader knows well 
that the politician in some form or other is just as essential to 
his very existence as the producer himself. Now this policy of 
which we are now speaking is essentially the arbiter of war and 
peace. To be armed appears to be accepted for at least the 
present as the normal condition of every European state mean- 
ing to preserve its own autonomy, and so long as the existing 
competitive race continues among the great powers as to which 
of them shall have the largest armament, so long will it be vital 








* I shall fully enter on the questions involved in the principles of Scarcity 
and Abundance, in subsequent chapters, where it will be demonstrated what 
an awful responsibility lies on those who have fostered the former in opposi- 
tion to the latter, where Nature had already ordained that Abundance should 
prevail, and bless mankind with unlimited good. 
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to every member of the European family that it possess a well- 
defined and intelligible policy and a well-consolidated force for 
defensive purposes to say the very least. 

Most of our readers know that the present Brussels Congress 
has been convened ostensibly in the interests of Humanitarians 
and the Peace Party generally for the purpose of discovering by 
what means the existing horrors of warfare can be mitigated. 
We have no intention in the present case of arguing as to the 
moral aspects of such a conference, or to ask whether by soften- 
ing the severity of war we may not be really granting a long 
continued lease to an evil which, no doubt, civilization will + 
eventually be able to purge itself of entirely, at least so far as 
wars of conquests go. We have in the present instance only to 
point out a very practical side to the questions at issue, and to 
utter a warning suggested, it must be confessed, by the more 
selfish promptings of that unfashionable principle in these days 
of International Congresses—patriotism. 

England has been invited to the conference, and England will 
send a representative, happily however that representative will 
not be empowered to pledge this country to any acceptance of 
any of the many proposals that may be expected to emanate 
from this careful conference of continental humanitarians. Far 
should it be from us to attempt in any way to disparage efforts 
in themselves naturally noble and deserving of the sympathy of 
all—irrespective of country or creed—but it is only wise to 
borrow experience from the past and ascertain what has been 
the result of some former attempts to ameliorate the horrors of 
war, whereof England herself has been an active agent. Well, 
for one thing, we have deprived ourselves of our old right to 
seize the goods of an enemy when carried in neutral bottoms— 
a weapon in the national armoury which could have been easily 
rendered in many cases absolutely irresistible, while in all cases 
it was of the first importance to us. Possesssing the complete 
command of the seas, we had the power to paralyze the entire 
sea-borne commerce of our enemies, and thus bring the pressure 
of war home to the entire body of civilians, and that without any 
physical demonstrations—any shelling of towns or like atrocities 
—but by simply seizing every floating cargo of a belligerent 
power we could, possibly without bloodshed at all, demonstrate 
in the most forcible manner to every subject of the hostile 
Government what the power of Great Britain really is. It is 
perhaps not too much to expect that even continental critics of 
this country will allow that such an engine was hardly likely to 
be employed aggressively ; it was essentially an instrument of 
self-defence, one peculiar to this country, and being so far as 
human life goes entirely innocent, admirably adapted to act as a 
deterrent from war, bringing loss and at least temporary ruin to 
the doors of thousands. Now it is proposed, we believe, at the 
conference in question to endeavour to arrive at a set of rules 
for the conduct of war, which if once accepted by the leading 
Powers, would virtually confine war entirely to the military 
elements. It is very questionable whether such a consumma- 
tion as that would have any other effect than that of doing away 
at once with much of the opposition—often powerful in the 
extreme, wherewith as a rule the civil section of every popu- 
lation so often succeeds in averting war. There are about five 
or six millions of professional soldiers in Europe, and it is well 
to pause ere a conference of savants convert them practically 
into so many gladiators—that is the real peril—to contend. 
before the surrounding nations as mere spectators, not on any 
account if possible to be hurt by the contending hosts, but still 
sure to become the political slaves of the victor as the result 
of improving modern warfare after humanitarian theories. 
That ferocity, treachery, and the employment of such missile 
weapons as only pirates have as a rule hitherto used, are to be 
prohibited, is a mere matter of course. 

But it is clear that to render private property in all cases 
sacred, is to give greater impetus to the designs of those Con- 
tinental military politicians who would like the supreme European 
power to be the prize of the largest battalions. Now England is 
essentially a naval power, and though a navy may achieve 
victories fully equal to the greatest of those attainable on land, 
no naval power per se can effect conquests of territory, and 
thence it follows that the supremacy of the naval power of any 
country necessarily implies the supremacy of the defensive prin- 
ciple in contra-distinction to that of aggression, which finds its 
ready agents in the vast standing armies of the Continental 
system. Great Britain certainly is a non-aggressive power, and 
one also that may be generally regarded as the ally of the weak 
and the ready advocate of all oppressed nationalities. More than 





this, Great Britain has more extensive ocean lines of communi- 








cation to preserve than any other Power in the world. These 
lines—vital arteries of English commerce are growing under our 
modern system of home administration which favours the import 
of food rather than the full development of natural internal pro- 
ductive resources —essential also to the provisioning of the 
people of these islands. Whatever, therefore, tends to give this 
country preponderance on the ocean should never be parted with 
even on the most humanitarian grounds. 

Outside, the world at large must be content with the vast 
amount of prima facie and inferential evidence existing to de- 
monstrate that Great Britain is never likely to enter the lists of 
European warfare in the character of an aggressor seeking 
territorial gains. Within, we must ever give the English people 
full assurance that under no circumstances will the Government 
yield to any Continental pressure having for its object the sur- 
render by us of any existing weapon in the armoury of our long 
established naval supremacy on the sentimental and morally 
questionable grounds that war is thereby rendered less repug- 
nant to the natural feelings of humanity. 

The writer of this article had some time since the privilege to 
hear an eloquent paper on the “ Defence of the Empire,” read 
by Captain Colomb at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
In that paper, which is in many respects a most masterly pro- 
duction, it was clearly shown that any foreign power capable of 
cutting our lines of ocean communication with India and Aus- 
tralia could at once destroy the best part of the export and 
import trade of the empire, and thoroughly paralyse the Execu- 
tive at home and abroad. When we read of the “ Zambesi ” 
bringing nearly three quarters of a million in Australian gold, 
and bear in mind that the announcement just made is only a 
mere item in columns of similar ship news, equally interesting 
to the British public, we should pause and consider whether any 
jot or tittle of the might that still practically ensures the safety 
of these convoys and guarantees the English garnering of South 
Australian harvests—should be yielded up to the specious pleas 
of a continental conference fully as jealous of England’s power 
on the sea as they are unselfishly anxious to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of mankind in the evil days of warfare. Holding these 
views we must commend the existing Government for its wisdom 
in providing a representative of England at the Conference, for 
the sole purpose of watching the proceedings, but without, on 
any account whatever, compromising this country in the slightest 
degree in any of the results at which that Conference may be 
expected to arrive. The interests of humanity are dear to us 
fully as much, perhaps, as to any Continental savant now deli- 
berating at Brussels, but remembering what Great Britain is, 
and bearing in mind the relations to be preserved between her 
and her world-scattered colonial offspring, the only change that 
any patriotic statesman dare propose without shame in our 
existing means for conducting naval warfare is such a change 
as shall make those means far more terrible still than they were 
in the days when, even in Paris, the victor of Austerlitz missed 
the necessary luxuries whose absence proved to him so well how 
completely Great Britain could then control the commerce of 
the Universe. 


ae 
AN ITALIAN KITCHEN. 


CONSTANTLY consuming, we nevertheless but rarely pause to 
consider how the articles we use have been produced. But few, 
even among those who are philosophically inclined, care to 
investigate the origin of the coat they wear, or any of the other 
common-place objects we put into daily requisition. There is 
one detail in daily life, however, which interests every one, and 
on which an explanation is generally welcome. Every one feels 
a natural curiosity about his dinner, and is anxious to know 
whether his mutton is from the South Downs, or imported. 
Here and there, the cynic who disbelieves in any purity what- 
soever, will loudly protest against an attempted analysis, on the 
ground that ignorance is bliss; but he is invariably in the 
minority ; and culinary revelations are ever welcome should they 
emanate from a celebrated cordon bleu, or only reveal the 
atrocious admixtures of sausage meat. Guided by these senti- 
ments, we determined to push our way behind the scenes of a 
peculiar though popular restaurant. 

The restaurant de Rome et de Venise has migrated from 
Compton Street to Princes Street. It is now a somewhat less 


characteristic, though a far more comfortable dining house. 
Formerly the frequenters were for the most part chorus singers, 
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baritones, the light tenors, etc., constantly resort to the 
restaurant, and even the leading tenors are sometimes present 
among a crowd of Italians, and enjoy equally with them the | 
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generally at the extreme end of the room, on the ground floor, | both English and Italian. But we will not describe this 
while Ciampi loudly expostulates with some friends nearer to the | restaurant; suffice it to say that the prices are extremely 
door. Behind the counter, on entering, stands Madame Rossi, | moderate and the choice of dishes most varied, since they pro- 


who presides over the establishment, calling, sometimes scream- | vide about eleven soups; the fish may be cooked in eleven 
ing, her orders down the lift, and speaking with equal fluency | different ways, and each meat in ten to fifteen different sauces or 
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styles. The public may however investigate all this for them- 


selves, as also the comfortable upper rooms which have been 
recently opened in the same house for the accommodation of the 
frequenters ; but, as the proprietor admitted us to a special view 
of what was occurring below this scene of comfort and good 
living, we will at once describe how the dinners that others eat 
were being prepared. 

On descending the first two or three steps the most powerful 
odour of rich gravies and the perfume from a heated oven 
almost brought our expedition to an untimely end. It was one 
of the hottest days of the warmest month in the year; yet the 
sun at noon was quite refreshing compared to the gigantic 
kitchen range we were invited to approach. In front of this 
furnace stood a table, which was a study in itself, so ably were 
the various ingredients sorted and laid out on the limited space. 
At the side a number of knives with large and narrow, long and 
short blades, were suspended. Cut parsley, chervi, tarragon, 
and other herbs occupied one corner, a soup-plate contained 
cggs ready beaten, two drawers were filled, the one with flour, 
the other with bread crumbs, so that a sole, for instance, might 
he dipt first in the eggs, then in the flour, and finally in the 
bread crumbs, without a moment’s loss of time. There are also 
bottles of wine ready at hand to flavour divers sauces; and 
cheese, and vinegar, and oil, and the ground Parmesan, without 
which Italian cookery is impossible. Beyond are vast mounds 
of macaroni, spinach, chopped carrots, boiled rice, all within 
easy reach of the hand, so that the greatest amount of cooking 
can be done in the briefest time possible. 

Lefore the fire stands impassible, and as if in a natural atmos- 
phere, the chef, dressed in white, and wearing in defiance of the 
heat a Turkish fez. On his left simmers a bain marie ; that is a 
flat, copper cauldron, in which thirteen small saucepans are kept 
warm by the boiling water in which they stand. These sauce- 
pans for the most part contain different gravies ready to satisfy 
the caprice of the customers. On the other side of the oven are 
vigantic saucepans, and a cauldron filled with the stock dishes 
and soups. On cither flank of the chef two assistants bustle 
about, bringing first one thing and then another, either from the 
pantry or the cellar. The scene is a curious one; the order in 
the midst of apparent confusion is interesting to note, were it not 
for the intense heat. At the extreme end of the kitchen a man 
is constantly at work cleaning the dishes, and beyond him a door 
invites us to the cool recess formed by the pantry. Here an ice 
bin stands in the corner as an oasis; in it the meat is kept as 
fresh as in winter, and on the shelves around the luscious pine 
apple, the dark shining strawberry, bright currants and cherries, 
glisten in the gas-light, and afford ample reward for the suffering 
endured by the side of the oven. ‘The coffee grinder is here, as 
also some fresh cheeses. Signor Rossi is very particular about 
his coffee. He uses three sorts mixed together; Mocha, San 
Domingo, and Porto Rico. This coffee is fresh ground each 
time a new brew is required, so that the coffee grinder may be 
considered one of the most useful implements of the kitchen. 
Signor Rossi is not content with grinding his own coffee, he 
burns it also, for it is a matter of general complaint among 
connoisseurs that it is difficult to procure in England coffee of a 
sufficiently dark hue to produce a good demi tasse. 

Separated from the kitchen by only one or two walls, and yet 
wonderfully cool, is the cellar. ‘This is indeed an interesting 
sight. Provision for a whole year in Milan sausage, hangs sus- 
pended from the ceiling; to the right are placed the ponderous 
casks of foreign wines ; to the left piles of bottles, skilfully poised, 
reach up to the ceiling. In the centre a confusion of buckets, 
cases, broken wood, straw, dirty bottles, more graphically called 
‘*dead men,” lay scattered at one’s feet, while here and there a 
Roquefort cheese in high state of preservation “ perfumes” the 
air! There are Italian wines of five different qualities, cases of 
oil from Nice, and wine vinegar. Through a little opening 
giving into a yard beyond, where an Italian washerwoman— 
they are reputed to be as skilful as the French washerwomen, 
but more moderate in their charges—is busily engaged cleaning 
the table clothes and table napkins, comes the familiar sound 
of the quaint peasant air sung to the even more familiar 
words : 

* Guarda alla luna corne camina 
Passai monti e non si ferma mai 
Cosi fate voi bella bambina 
Che di far 'amore non vi sariate mai.” 
This song added considerably to the strangeness of the expe- 
rience, and completed the foreign character of the whole 
establishment. 


It was easy to forget that we were in London, 
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No one spoke English, and the only sound that reached us from 


the world without were the orders for the different dishes shouted 
down the lift, and they were given in Italian, and for either 
French or Italian dishes. 

In conclusion, we will describe one of these dishes, as it was a 
favourite one, and rejoiced in the euphonious appellation of 
Fritura Piccata. The chef seized familiarly a small frying pan 
and placed it on the oven near to a part that is red-hot, and 
places therein a large piece of butter. In the meanwhile one of 
his assistants has been thumping with the flat side of a chopper 
a lean piece of veal cutlet till every sinew has been broken and 
the meat rendered quite tender, though but recently killed. 
When the veal has been well browned on the brisk fire, chopped 
herbs are added with mushrooms, and a dash of white wine. It 
is then served on an oblong plate. The veal is in the centre, 
carefully sprinkled over with green herbs. To the front and the 
rear are three large mushrooms; three little carrots are arranged 
in systematic order on either flank, while the four corners are 
well guarded by a phalanx of green peas. Such is the Fritura 
Piccata, a dish that can be made most promptly, and that is 
thoroughly appetizing. 

The innumerable variety of dishes produced in this kitchen is 
simply incalculable, and yet the cost of a dinner is only a matter 
of a few shillings. Why foreigners should always enjoy the 
monopoly of economy and refined cookery is one of those 
problems which we are unable to solve; but in describing this 
kitchen we trust that we have contributed to some extent in 
drawing public attention to what should be to Englishman a 
public grievance. Nor do we mean to abandon the subject of 
culinary reform till such time as Englishmen will have learnt to 
follow the example which foreigners set us, even in our own 
country ! 
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MY LADY. 
A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


(Continued from our last.) 

‘Ar last we came to a point where a finger-post pointed in 
four different directions. 

“It had been one of My Lady’s little fancies when we were 
in doubt as to our way, always to go straight up to a finger-post, 
and stop as if reading the writing, and then to go off in some 
particular direction, as if she had been told to do it; but this 
evening she took no notice, only hung her head, signifying that 
she left the choice of routes to us. 

‘“«¢ Polly,’ said my father, ‘I think we will take the shortest 
road home. The mare seems tired. Those oats were little 
better than grass for her.’ 

‘‘ The dear.old thing seemed to understand what he said, for 
she pricked up her ears, and quickened her pace a little as we 
turned sharply off to our left, and drove under a perfect arch of 
green—the ‘nearest way home.’ 

«* The sun had sunk by this time, and the shade thrown by 
the trees seemed a little eerie. I fancy it was a relief to all of 
us when we reached the more open road, not more than three 
miles from the place where we lived. 

“It comes back to me all, now, my children, as perhaps this 
evening when I tell my poor story may come back to you in the 
years that are still before you. I see a house with a letter-box 
in the garden wall; I see a cottage all overgrown with clematis 
and ivy; I see a thick plantation to our right hand, and a smith’s 
forge on the left; then before us I see, once again, over-arching 
trees, the roots of which are clearly visible even in the growing 
twilight; a slight, very slight, declivity, ending in a pear-shaped 
bit of enclosed plantation, by which we bear, as I well know, to 
our left again; then suddenly, as we enter the semi-darkness, 
My Lady staggers, falters ; my father pulls her up; we go ona 
few yards and she is down; then without any help from him she 
is on her feet once more. 

‘“ He threw me the reins, and without speaking a word jumped 
out. He felt her knees and they were cut. He led hertoa 
cottage, where in the dim light he washed the gravel out of the 
wounds as well as he could, and then, she walking, we started 
on our homeward journey. 

“ After a little she fell lame; then we both got cut and paced 
beside her. It was like a funeral. I cried, and made no effort 
to hide my tears. I believe he could have wept also if it had 
not been for shame. 

















“We got home at last. Her knees were bathed again. 
Williams had orders to fetch the veterinary surgeon first thing 
in the morning. We all went to bed, but my father and myself 
were astir early. 

‘* The report of the veterinary surgeon was so bad that we all 
looked at each other in dismay. 

‘** How could we sling her, treat her, dress her? Astone had 
got between the skin and the joint, and injured the latter terribly. 
If we had only gone back to the blacksmith’s and left her there 
for the night, and saved the poor thing that weary journey 
home! but how could we tell her agony? She thought we 
wanted her to travel those miles, and did her best to please us. 

‘Qh! my children, I often think if we tried as hard, and as 
faithfully, to please our God, as poor, dumb, unreasoning animals 
try to please us, we should be far nearer the kingdom of Heaven 
than we are. 

‘* There was a consultation with the horse doctor, and then 
my father sent Williams off to the Veterinary College with a 
letter. 

“We none of us, except my mother, went to church that 
day. While the bells were ringing, a low, ugly, cumbersome- 
looking conveyance came up the drive and turned off towards 
the stables. 

** I felt constrained to see it all, and my father let me do so. 

** With only a halter on her, Williams led My Lady out. She 
limped as she crossed the yard. 

“© * My beauty,’ I said, offering her a piece of bread. She 
rubbed her nose against my hand, too courteous to be rude, but 
she could not eat. 

‘* Trouble had been expected about getting her into the cart, 
but as one of the ancienne noblesse might have gone to the 
guillotine with a certain stately gentleness, so My Lady entered 
the grim conveyance sent for her, and we saw the proud head 
droop as it drove away. 

** After that, we sent or went over to see her perpetually. At 
first the collective wisdom of College Street shook its head over 
her. Afterwards it thought her life might be saved. 

*«« She shall spend the rest of it in the paddock,’ said my 
father. I really think he loved the creature almost as much 
as I did. 

‘* My Lady gained the affection of every one at the college 
who had to do with her. She, who had formerly been somewhat 
free in the use of her heels, now let herself be handled by all 
sorts of people, and made no more sign of annoyance than a 
sheep might have done. 

“ Perhaps she knew her airs and graces and little tempers 
would never avail her more. It has always been a fancy of 
mine that animals have a quicker and keener sense of change 
of circumstance than human beings, and that in many and 
many a case their hearts are broken long before their lives are 
ended. 

‘‘The moment My Lady beheld the conveyance which she had 
to enter, I believe she knew as well as the veterinary surgeon 
did afterwards, that all hope for her was over, that if her life 
were saved she would be nothing better than a cripple for the 
remainder of her days. 

‘‘ Time went on and she progressed, though slowly. We sent 
over constantly to inquire about her; but at last our interest in 
and anxiety for her was merged in a deeper interest and a 
keener auxiety—the sudden and dangerous illness of my dear 
father. 

‘I did not understand then that the worry of money matters 
had brought on this, that his health, injured by bodily and 
mental over-exertion, had broken down at last; and that, like 
My Lady, the best days of his life were gone and over. 

“It was enough for me to know he was seriously ill, for we 
had been more always to each other than father and child. We 
had been comrades, friends, companions, ever since I could 
remember anything, and it was terrible to have the house his 
presence had always brightened, darkened and silent because he 
lay sick. 

‘‘ His apparent recovery was, however, as rapid as his seizure 
had been sudden. At the end of one week he was able to sit up 
in an easy chair in his dressing-room. At the end of another he 





could walk slowly and feebly, it is true, but still walk about the 
garden and across the lawn, his hand resting on my shoulder, 
his dear kind face wearing a smile, put on all for my sake, as I 
comprehended later. 

“During the whole of this time I had not troubled either 
myself or any one else about My Lady; not that she was for- 
gotten, but that I felt satisfied she must be almost well again, 
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and that 1 we should soon have her back and see her putting her 


head over the hedge surrounding the paddock, and surveying as 
had been her wont, the country stretching away in the pleasant 
distance. 

** One morning, however, when my father had finished giving 
some directions to Williams, I said, ‘ Don’t you think, papa, as 
Williams has not much to do to-day, he had better go to Cam 
den Town and inquire when My Lady will be well “enough to 
come home.’ 

‘** As I spoke, I saw Williams look at my father and my father 
look back at him, and there ensued a silence, which, although it 
was only momentary, filled me with a vague and terrible 
dread. 

‘« «He need’nt go to-day, dear,’ said my father, after that in- 
stant’s pause, speaking slowly, and as if with an effort. 

***Oh!’ I cried, ‘you have heard something about her. Is 
she worse ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ She has been,’ was the answer. 

*«* Has been;’ the words dropped. down in my heart like a 
stone. ‘I she dead?’ I asked. 

ce Yes.’ 

**T do not know much about what any of us said or did after 
that. I remember Williams turning his head aside and asking 
my father in a suspiciously unsteady voice, ‘If he wanted him 
any longer.’ 

‘‘ T have a recollection of my father stroking my hair, as was 
his tender habit, and entreating me not to take it so much to 
heart. I have a memory of the sun seeming to fade out of the 
sky, of a mist appearing to rise out of the ground, but there is 
nothing clear, nothing distinct, remaining in my mind. Every- 
thing seemed blurred and confused when I tried to recall how 
the blow affected me. 

‘‘ The next thing I understood thoroughly was that my father, 
in continuation of some sentence already partly spoken, was 
saying— 

‘© «She could never have done anything again, and it is best 
as it is, believe me; you will say so yourself one day.’ 

“« ¢ They did not kill her ?’ I asked ; I had heard of such things 
being done, and though I shrank from the question, still I felt I 
must have an answer to it. 

‘“« «Certainly not; inflammation set in suddenly, and she died 
twenty-four hours after.’ 

«And why did you not have her brought home ?' 

“© ¢Tt could have done her no good, dear, and it would have 
added to the expense,’ he said. ‘ Besides the letter came when 
I was too ill to give any directions about the matter.’ 

“That was the end of My Lady. I never rode, 
never drove, another horse. 

‘‘When we had to leave our old home, which was the case 
almost directly after, when I knew everything, even to a blind 
pony, had to be given up to strangers, and that we were unable 
to secure an old age of rest and comfort to any one of the 
animals that had been petted and cared for so long; I under 
stood why my father said it was best My Lady should die; I 
acknowleged gratefully it was best she had died. 

‘‘ But through all the years that have come and gone since 
then, I have never forgotten My Lady, with her wise, winsome 
ways, and I often wish that in one respect I could hold the creed 
of the red Indian, and believe that in the land of their Great 
Spirit I should sec her once again, proud, beautiful, free; 
bounding over the happy hunting-grounds of the Eternal 
Plans.”’ 
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Tue following important works are announced in Mr. Murray's 
list :—The * L ast Journals of David Livingstone; The Speaker's 
Commer.tary, Vol. V., containing the Four Great Prophets ; 
Professor Geikie’s ** Memoir of Sir Roderick J. Murchison,” 
based upon his journals and letters; the authorised translation 
of Dr. Schliemann’s “ Trojan Antiquities ;” Canon Swainson’s 
work on the Creeds; Sir H. Sumner Maine's “ Lectures on the 
Early History of Institutions ;” Rev. Whitwell Elwin’s edition 
of Pope's works, Vol. III.; and the late Dean Manscl’s 
“Lectures on the Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second 
Centuries.” 
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Messrs. Triibner and Co. promise for speedy publication, 
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The Provost and Fellows of Worcester College have also 


«Notes on the Land Tenures and Revenue Assessments of | voted the appropriation of 2 per cent. of their revenues for non- 


Upper India,” by F. Carnegy; also, ‘‘A Peep at Mexico,” by 
J. L. Geiger, with maps and 45 original photographs. 


or 


| 


Earl Russell will shortly publish a new volume, entitled 


‘Recollections and Suggestions of Pubiic Life, 1813-1873.” 


We are unable to state whether it will include any notes on the | 


Durham Letter, or on the origin and results of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. 

The Governing Body of Christ Church, Oxford, have voted 
the sum of {100 per annum for five years in aid of the Biological 
Department of the Museum. 


collegiate University uses, under the condition that for the next 
five years the accruing sum shall be paid in equal proportions 
to the Bodleian Library and the University Museum. 

——2jeo-—— 

The Early English Text Society propose to issue, as their 
Extra Series, Bishop Fisher's funeral sermons on the Lady 
Margaret and Henry VII., together with his letters, and his 
sermon preached at the public burning of Luther's works. This 
last has never before been printed, and the whole will be edited 
by the Rev. John E. B. Mayor, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

-—— 

The New Shakespeare Society contemplate some modification 

in their code of rules. Next session their meetings are to be 
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ITALIAN BEGGARS. 


held only once a month, on the second Friday, from October to 
June inclusive. The papers read are, alternatively, to be upon 
some one play by Shakespeare, and upon any topic connected 
with the poet which may recommend itself to the writer. The 
Revising Committee, to whom all essays must be submitted for 
approval, will consist of Mr. Furnivall, Mr. Hales, and Dr. 
Abbott, and amongst the papers already promised are the fol- 
lowing :—‘* The Politics of Shakespeare's Historical Plays,”’ by 
Mr. Richard Simpson; “ On Benedix’ Shakspereomanie,” by 
Mr. Tom Taylor; ‘* On the First and Second Quartos of Hamlet,” 
by Dr. Abbott; ‘ On the Dates of King Fohn and The Tempest,” 
by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson ; ‘‘ On the Quibbles of Shakespeare,”’ 
by Mrs. Hall; and emendations and notes by Professor Leo. 
‘The New Shakespeare Society is also preparing for publication 
the “Centurie of Praise,’ under the editorship of Dr. C. M. 
Ingleby, as well as that gentleman's introduction to the first 
part of the Allusion Books. In the course of his labours on the 


latter work Dr. Ingleby has hit upon a curious fact, hitherto 
unnoticed, viz., that Meres, in his Palladis Tamia, published in 
1598, has quoted from Shakespeare's Henry IV. 

Messrs. Provost and Co. will shortly publish a “ Critic's 
Edition” of Mr. Gibbs’ ** Arlon Grange,” which will, we believe, 
prove a literary curiosity. We hear that the general get-up of 
the book will be exceptionally quiet and old-fashioned, and that 
affixed to it will be published some remarks on the ridiculous 
criticisms, so-called, which some of our contemporaries were 
not ashamed to make apropos of Mr. Gibbs’ hay-drying discovery. 

— —j— —_ 

The Royal Archeological Institute opened its annual meeting 
for this year at Ripon, on Tuesday, the 21st inst. The meeting 
was most numerously attended, and caused quite a sensation in 
the quiet little cathedral town. Fears had been entertained for 
the weather, but, in spite of one or two showers and certain 
gtumblings of thunder, the opening day was a fine one. The 
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proceedings began at 1 p.m., when the members of the Institute 
were formally received in the Town Hall by the Mayor and 
Corporation, and speeches were made by the President (Lord 
Talbot de Malahide), by the Marquis of Ripon, and by the 
Bishop of the diocese. The company then adjourned to the 
Flower Show Field, where a sumptuous luncheon had been pro- 
vided by the municipal body. The band of the West Yorkshire 
Rifle Volunteers performed during the repast, and the customary 
toasts were duly honoured. After lunch the Minster was visited, 
an explanatory lecture being given by Sir Gilbert Scott, at the 
conclusion cf which everybody repaired to the Library, which 
was described by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, Vice-Principal of Hat 
field Hall, Durham. ‘The collection, which possesses great 
interest, and includes two remarkably fine Caxton’s, has recently 
been put in order through the loving labour of this gentleman. 
Next came a still more interesting note from Mr. Crowe, the 
talented organist of the cathedral church. He has recently dis- 


unknown pieces of music, which he is inclined, from collateral 
evidence, to ascribe to the composition of Henry VIII. The 
first of these is a sort of lament, supposed to be written, after 
his fall, by Cardinal Wolsey. The second, which is, unfortu- 
nately, fragmentary as far as the words are concerned, is a song 
in praise of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset, 
the King’s natural son. ‘These were rendered by the choir, and, 
as both are unpublished as yet, we may be pardoned for quoting 
from the former, which is singularly pathetic. We should pre- 
mise that we modernise the orthography : 
‘* By a forest as I gan pass, 

I heard a voice ruefully complain, 

*‘ Now may I mourn for my trespass, 

For all my jewels are from me gane.’ 


And ever the voice complainéd thus, 
° Misere re met De us ! ” 


Ailcy Hill, in the Residence Grounds, was next visited, and 


covered amongst the treasures of the library two hitherto! afterwards the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene and the Maison 


—_—— 
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EAR-TIP AND TAIL-TIP. 


de Dieu. At 8.30 p.m. the inaugural address was delivered by 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Ripon in the Riding School. 
His Lordship enlarged upon the responsibility which he felt as 
being the guardian of Fountains Abbey. Wednesday proved to 
be a very fine day. At 10 a.m. two papers were read in the 
Riding School, “On Ripon College,” by Edward Hailstone, 
F.S.A., and “On Monastic Buildings of the Cistercian Order,”’ 
by Edmund Sharpe, Esq., M.A. At 12.30 p.m. there was an 
excursion to Markenfield Hall, Fountains Hall, and Fountains 
Abbey. Luncheon was given by the Marquis of Ripon in the 
Domus Conversorum. Atg p.m. there was a conversazione in 
the temporary Museum, where a most interesting collection was 
exhibited, including a collection of rings and engraved gems, 
exhibited by C. D. E. Fortnum, Esq. ; some ancient ecclesiastical 
embroidery, on a modern Roman chasuble, kindly lent by the 
Rev. Philip Vavasour, priest of the Roman Catholic church in 
Ripon ; and a collection of ancient spurs, for the manufacture of 
which the city was in olden times celebrated. 

“ I have much pleasure in stating that through using your Pain Killer I have had, and am 
still having, wonderful relief from a long and painful illness, arising from rheumatic gout and 


nervous convulsions, which has extended over a period of seven years, cau ing paralysis of the 
limbs. But I feel sure now that your medicine will entirely restore me.—W. ALLEN, Hoston, 


May, 1871.—To Perry Davis & Son, London, W.C."—[Apvrt.] 


WIT. SHORTLY CLOSI 
‘THE Summer Exhibition of the Society of French Artists, 168, New 
Bond Street Open from Halfpast Nine t howk Actu ” 
MUNICH Gallery. — Exhibition of Pictures by Kaulbach, Piloty, 
scl rich Mtoe, & Aclowi : rough Strect, 3 ot Se er 


rm, Cor r,f ' 48, Great Mar 


KAULBACH’S celebrated Great Pictures, ‘‘ St. Peter Arbues Dooming 
t Heretic Family to t I nd Jame f than open tl Par hd ’ 
MUNICH GALLERY, 48, Great Maribor ‘ 


wh Street, Rewent Street, Open daily fr 50 cle 
Sheil biangy 

"THE Tichborne Trial. By R. L. Alldridge. This picture is well 
a. wn to every one on ged on the (rent rial, as the artist present for ' t ty 
Bond Street 1s » until € 


tr 1 portant per , , . 


An exhibition of an attractive nature is the Munich Gallery, at 
48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street. The collection, a good 
one, consists of the works of artists of the Bavarian and other foreign 
schools, but the main point upon which the Gallery relies is the pos- 
session of some cartoons by the late W. von Kaulbach, which are 
admirable examples of the peculiar style of art in which he was un- 
rivalled. ‘These are, of course, in black and white, being designs for 
the mural decoration with which Kaulbach’s name is chiefly associated, 
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and we are inclined to think that such cartoons are better fitted to 
cause a just estimate of the artist’s powers than completed pictures, 
for colour was never the strong point of the Munich school—it is in 
draughtsmanship and force of dramatic feeling that they excel. 


Undoubtedly the most striking of these works is No. 63, ‘* Peter Arbues, | 


Inquisitor of Saragossa, condemns a family of heretics to be burnt.” 
‘This is executed in oil, and arrests immediate attention. [Following 
Schiller rather than history, Kaulbach has depicted the Inquisitor as a 
blind old man, although Arbues was not sixty when he was assassinated. 
This poetic license gives great effect to the scene, as the dotard is led 
forward by two attendant monks to strike with his staff the doomed 
woman and her companions, old and young. The head of a young 
monk, who seems to act under compulsion, is very fine—not unlike 
the portraits of Dante. The other large work by the deceased master 
is a cartoon, in the ordinary sense of the word, and represents 
‘King James V. of Scotland opening the Parliament of 1532 in 
Edinburgh” (No. 29). In point of composition it is a master- 
piece, but otherwise somewhat unsatisfactory, as the type of face 
is in no way characteristic in any of the character, and that of 
the: king is weak. Besides these there are two smaller paintings, 
‘Amor and Psyche”—why not Cupid ?—and “ Faust and Mephis- 
topheles,” which strike us as rather common-place. M. Piloty, whose 
‘“ Nero” everybody will remember in the International Exhibition of 
1862, has a well-painted picture, No. 69, of ‘The Emperor Charles V. 
ina monastery;”’ the colour is better than we have seen from this 
artist, and the figure of the old emperor gazing abstractedly upon the 
casket by his side, is natural and highly suggestive. Of Professor 
Otto's * Triumph of Bacchus,” we can only say that we do not like it; 
possibly, the violent and raw colour has something to do with this, for 
the design is far from bad—the grass in the foreground looks like a 
brussels carpet! Next to this is, however, a really fine painting, by 
Professor Conrider, the ‘‘ Last moments of Joseph II., Emperor of 
Austria.” This, which is in a good, low tone, and most accurate in 
representation of detail, is also thoroughly good in in its technical 
qualities. It shews the moment when the beloved Hapsburg has but 
newly passed away, and his people, high and low, crowd in to pay the last 
tribute of tears. It was that Joseph who, throwing open to the public 
Augarten, inscribed over the gate the motto, which may still be read 
there, Dem Volke von seinem Schaetzer —‘ To the people, from their 
cesteemer.” We think the next best picture is M. Techlein’s 
‘‘Ratcatcher,” in illustration of Goethe’s ballad: the fiendish 
musician is green and hideous in his unholy mirth, and there 
are fine touches of poetry in some of the characters; note, 
especially, the girl who looks half suspiciously in the tempter’s face, 
the lost mother who curses him unmarked, and the quiet woman on the 
left, protected from the glamour by the presence of her innocent child. 
Ihe mediwval background is well worked out. Amongst the land- 
scapes, we select, as the best, the four little studies in the Bavarian 
Alps (Nos. 14, 15, 16, and 17), by M. Leimgrub; ‘ Moonlight” (No. 
54), by ’. Mayer; ‘Via Mala” (No. 65), by H. Heinlein, and ‘‘ Even- 
ing’ (No. 7), by T. Zwengauer. Of the genre paintings, we should 
specify No. 33, “* At the piano” by E. Brettschneider. We ought not 
to omit favourable notice of C. Gugel’s * Little Gift” (No. 25), a pretty 
scene in which a child is giving money to a handsome gipsy mandoline- 
yirl; it is unaffected, and has some good colour. There are also some 
good paintings on porcelain, and the gallery is tastefully decorated with 
evergreens and statuary. We may, very likely, return to the subject of 
the Kaulbach Exhibition at some future time, as we learn that the 
managers have it in contemplation to substitute new paintings for 
those which are sold, and the sales appear to be very numerous, 
— -— foe _ 

Messrs. Provost & Co., of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, inform 
all intending competitors for the prize of One Hundred Guineas, 
offered by Mr. W. A. Gibbs for a series of the best illustrations to his 
poem of * Arlon Grange,” that their names and addresses should be 
sent in to the publishers not later than Saturday, August rst. 

- <j 

Up to Monday, August 3rd, the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
will be thrown open between the hours of 8 p.m. and to p.m., the 
rooms being lighted with gas. The price of admission during that 
period will be sixpence, and sixpence only will be charged for a 
catalogue. 

ie 

They have just issued the Annual Report of the Science and Art 
Department at the South Kensington Museum. ‘The acquisitions, by 
purchase and gift, during the past year, seem to be quite worth having, 
though not, perhaps, of strikingly exceptional interest. But it cannot 
be denied that they are, even intrinsically, valuable, when we mention 
that they include a portion of Albert Diirer’s ‘‘ Great Passion ;” a 


complete set of Marc Antonio’s copies of “The Life of the Blessed | 


Virgin,” by the same master; a copy of Herold’s Basilius, fourteen 
feet by four and a-half; three packs of rare old English playing cards ; 
a number of early Oriental drawings; a collection of copies of Italian 
mosaics of the first Christian period ; and some excellent casts, models, 
and carvings, illustrating the various epochs of art since the late days 
of the Roman Empire. 

—j— 

The recently discovered bust of the Emperor Hadrian is, at present, 
causing a good deal of controversy in artistic circles. As our readers 
will remember, it was found or. the site of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and has been supposed by the best antiquaries to be a fragment of 
that statue, which is recorded by carly writers as having been seen, by 





by the Roman authorities. M. Ganneau, well known by his connection 
with the discovery of the celebrated Moabite Stone, is distinctly of 
opinion that this is the true solution of the question; but M. Long- 
périer, to whom he has sent photographs of the bust, inclines to think 
that the features are not those of Hadrian, and the ornaments point to 
a later date—in fact, to a period as recent as that of the Emperor 
Constantine. 


| pilgrims, within the temple of Jupiter, which was erected on that spot 
| 
| 
| 


foe 

The governing body of the British Museum have just purchased, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Newton, a marble head, which that gentle- 
man considers to be of an unusually fine type, considering the early 
period to which it may be referred. It is one of those which he dis- 
covered, at Branchide, in 1872, and, although not equal to the 
Ephesian head in the new Elgin room, is sufficiently like, in its general 
characteristics, to show that the art of that district was, at the same 
period, of a similar distinctive style. 


ip 
> 





[We have much pleasure in placing before our readers the following poem 
by the author of *“ The Story of a Life,” ‘* Arlon Grange,” &c. :— 
- > 


FROM SUN-GLARE TO CLOUDLAND. 


From the hot meridian glare 

Of Life’s noon-day hour of care ; 

From the myriad insect-stings 

Of hurryings and worryings ; 

From the sound of jarring passions, 

From the sight of tinsel fashions— 

Gew-gaw petty vanities— 

Trumpery inanities— 

Soar to Cloudland on the wings 

Which Imagination brings ! 

There—no harassing distrust, 

There—no soul-corroding dust, . 

Raised by the incessant strife 

In the battle-field of Life, 

Shall arise to blind thine eyes, 

In that Cloudland of the skies. 

Brief the breathing-time of thought, 

Life’s stern fight must still be fought ; 

Yet that inspiration free— 

That bright glimpse of destiny— 

Rests the soul and nerves the arm, 

Soothes the spirit with its charm. 

Life’s small quarrels smaller seem, 

Loss or gain scarce more than dream ; 

Spites, and hates, and envyings, 

Lose the venom of their stings ; 

E’en anxieties and pain 

Hardly force us to complain, 

For we know when sorely pressed 

We can hover up and rest— 

Rest the wearied heart and eyes 

In that Cloudland of the skies. 
Wun A. Gipss. 








| 


| 





| The Tragedy of Israel. Part I].—King David. By Grorce 
| ArmstronG, M.A., Professor of History and English Lite- 
rature in the Queen’s College, Cork, Queen’s University of 
Ireland. Longmans. 


| Tur sure promise of Professor Armstrong’s Saul is not falsi- 
fied in the section of the “‘ Tragedy of Israel,’ which he has 
devoted to King David. Gifted with a classical training, anda 
rare acquaintance with modern literature, the Professor has 
been able to apply to his theme modes of treatment, which 
would not occur to the mere mouthpiece of pooetic inspiration, 





Ss 








apart from poetic culture. 


We saw a token or two of this in | 


his ** Tragedy of Saul ;”’ how, for instance, he could weld into a | 


chorus, or a speech, brilliant treatments of a mere hint of the 
sacred annalist, and embody conceptions which, till they 


justified their raison d'étre, might have been pronounced devoid | 


of solid warranty. 
gets more enwrapt in his work; takes to his task with more 
relish and more fearlessness; learns the difficult tasks of retain- 
ing and discarding the various traditions of his subject; and 
endeavours ‘‘con amore” to realise in poetic pictures the great 
and grand scenes of the drama psalmist. It is a great step 
on the threshold to be enamoured of one’s subject; greater still 
to be possest with a belief that one cannot mar it, if one treats 
it lovingly. As Mr. Armstrong says in his graceful poem— 
. 
: ‘* Even as the birds, 

Love driven I build: and what though rough the craft, 

Joyous I build: and do not the wild doves 

Around the Colosseum make their nests, 

The swallows dot the domes of Angelo” — 


But greatest of all is it to have the tact to select aright the 
poetic elements in the Scriptural record, and to press into the 
service of poetry the parts capable of poetic treatment, without 
feeling a servile boundenness to repreduce insignificant details, 
to the enchantment of ‘‘ matter of fact,” but the sure disparage- 
ment of poetry. That a finer and more tragic basis could not 
have been found than the eventful life of the royal David must 
be self-evident to all who consider how tragic are the tales of 
several of the dramatis persona. ‘The names of Tamar, Bath- 
sheba, Absolon, Ahitophel occur to us as eminently suggestive 
of tragic interest; and each one of these might well quicken 
curiosity as to the manner in which their several stories are 
inlaid and embodied in the Davidean Drama. We can assure 
our readers that the poet has neither gone too far from the letter 
of the authorised record, nor on the other hand curtailed his 
flights of imagination within limits too narrow for the congenial 
exercise of poet-fancy. He introduces us to David in the depres- 
sion which appears to be a reaction after assured sovereignty 
has taken the place of stirring struggles for life and power, and 
in the sense of friendlessness which is apt to sadden the heart 
of one who wears acrown. Amidst those of his own house, his 
wife Michal is uncongenial and dissatisfied and censorious. 
livil and rebellion are brewing in the king’s chambers; and the 
vision of Bathsheba, with the first beginnings of coveting and 
desiring, is beginning to pavethe way to a two-fold sin, which 
can scarce be atoned bya life penitence and a domestic unquiet. 
Nothing can be better imagined than the character of Bathsheba, 
nothing less unwarranted, although depending very much upon 
an imaginative estimate of her complicity in David's sin. In 
him would the poet centre the longings of a carnal and eventu- 
ally guilty love: in her the true woman's hero-worship, which, 
step by step, gains such force and strength that she is swept 
along by the torrent; aithough with the worst and at the worst, 
when David's sin has found him out, and the sword clings un- 
departingly to his house, and his chastisements repeat them- 
selves almost past count or description, she is still the devoted 
woman, the partner of his ill estate as of his joys and successes, 
the loving woman ready to be crushed with him, or to be exiled 
with him, the staunch helpmate in whose arms he dies. No 
doubt to make her all this is a subtle and at first sight a ques- 
tionable reading of character, and yet is it without warranty ? 
Why, if so, should her son, Solomon, have been anointed by 
God’s appointing—but that as He put away David's sin, so 
after retributive justice in the death of the first child of this ill- 
compassed union, so also He condoned that of the less guilty 
partner. We see, too, a poct’s tact in the way of David's pricks 
of conscience, when he is sending Uriah on his “ Bellorophontean 
mission.” ‘The valiant soldier rejoices in his dismissal to the 
camp. He tells David that he feels “as mountain rivulets glad 
and free,” but the monosyllabie “yet” provokes a confession 
that there is one object of regret and solicitude. 


‘* The still hours of the night may bring 
Thoughts that make faint my brain and are the founts 
Of childish tears. For one there is, O King, 

Awaits my coming in a lonely home, 

Who doubleth life and glory—such a wife 

As might exalt a king—wise, gentle, meek, 

Beautiful as the spring-time, whose great love 

Makes half my might of heart, and half the valour 

That thou hast deemed not nothing, O my King! . . . 
Nay what a pouting coward fool am I! 

Thy gentleness hath left me less than man. 


But as his great Trilogy waxes, our poet | 





| 
| 


| 
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Davin. 
Give me the letter that 1 bade thee bear. 
Choose as thou wilt. 
UriaAn (returning the letter). 
I have chosen, gracious King (going ).” 





It was meet that the sacred historian should tell the sad tale of 
sin in its nakedness, and yet not unmeet that the poet's treat- 
ment should give scope to the conflict of selfishness and gene 
rosity which in this interview tear the heart of the royal David. 
In the soliloquy which follows the reader may study for himself 
the self-deceived monarch’s .exercitations in casuistry, which 
exhibit no small gift of introspection in the author. We are not 
so sure that in the scene that immediately follows, the distracted 
ravings of Tamar do not somewhat traverse the Horatian rule 
of ** Ne coram populo.” And yet the poet has seen that she is 
an integral portion of the tragedy, an unconscious instrument in 
the punishment which David's sin is to meet from his nearest 
and dearest. Certainly the scene is very tragic, and has the 
look and flavour of a Greek drama; and we would point our 
readers to another scene where Tamar plays a part, with Michal, 
in watching the King go forth to war against Absolom and the 
rebels, as highly dramatic, and recalling a scene in the Phcenissx, 
and a famous chapter in Ivanhoe. 

But it is beyond our power to track this dramatic poem “ ab 
ovo usque ad mala.” It must suffice to give one or two samples 
of the tragic power, the sound views of retributive justice, and 
subtle analysis of character which Professor Armstrong develops 
in this remarkable dramatic poem. Our first extract is from the 
first scene of the third act, where Nathan's words recal the 
spectre of Uriah to David's coward conscience. The King 
cannot away with it. 

*« Tis like enough, tis like enough: Dread shape 
That liest on my pillow, driving me 
Forth from my chamber, pushest bloody brows 
Betwixt my lips and the untasted wine, 
And when I would enfold thy pilfered love, 
3etween her bosom and mine arms dost stand 
To lay indignant arms upon my breast... . 
He grows incorporate with mine eyes, a blot 
From sight inseparable, mingled up 
With all the earth and heavens. . . . Thou'rt in the right: 
We cannot slay the phantoms of the mind, 
How swift so e’er our swords to quench poor lives. 
Ay, life, the things of life, and all earth’s sweets 
Will smell of this foul death until I die.” pp. 125 —6. 


Equally fine in its way is David's expression in a later scene 
with Bathsheba of his sense that his sin is one which cannot 
be atoned by death for death. 


* And now 
If death could right the evil, we might dic 
Drinking the drear oblivion of long sleep, 
The virtuous man’s reward at welcome close 
Of his day’s honest toil. But this not ours 
Not till the pitiless years, with pain on pain 
Slow-moving, trample out these lingering fires 
For let no criminal believe that death, 
Dealt at his asking, or the self-drawn dagger 
Can wipe away his sin, or mortise up 
The beauty he hath shattered on the earth ; 
Cowardly, shrinking from his deed’s recoil 
And all the sequent anguish. Life for him, 
Not death. Life with its haunting dreams 
The sleepless pillow, the phantasmal births 
Of horrible darkness, conscience never still 
Remorse and fear, the loveless brows of men, 
The hatred and the loathing of the world, 
And for us life amid the scoffs and grins, 
Of mean men and of fools, the hypocrite’s 
Upbraiding palms, the gentler soul's sad smile, 
Or tear, or blush of sympathetlc shame 
A keener sting ; long trouble of the breast 
Regrets and chill forebodings, nightly dread, 
And of my might the all visible decay 
Till earth behold how sure from gulfs of sin 
Man may arise and purify his soul 
Thro’ the unbounded mercy of his God.” pp. 165-6. 


Nor is it less poetic in Mr. Armstrong's conception of the two 
central characters to exalt David's staunchness and uncloyed 
affection for the partner of his sin. From the beginning of his 
repentance, till at the close he sinks to his death in her tending 
arms, he is represented generously true to one who could not 
fail to be a remembrancer, silent and unaccusing, of his deadliest 
transgression. ‘The minor characters are treated with the same 
thoughtful study of heart and motive, and the drama is one of 
“passion,” illustrated by a finer touch and insight than our 
generation has seen. ‘There is no servile clinging to the bare 
word of the grand but succinct original of the grand plot; but, 
after all the filling in of sketch and outline, the whole drama 
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shows a power of construction and fancy very far from the 
ordinary sacred drama ‘a la Hannah More,” and very signifi- 
cant of a real and true poet. 


The English Language Spelled as Pronounced, with 
enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters, a Letter for each Dis- 
tinct Element in the Language. By GrorGce WITHERS. 
Triibner & Co. 

It is unnecessary to go beyond the title of Mr. Withers’ 
pamphlet in order to prove the need of some reform in spelling. 
‘** Spelled "’ we hold to be an instance of erroneous spelling, and 
if Mr. Withers should answer, as he might do, that many dic- 
tionaries justify him in so spelling the word, we might reply that 
there is no dictionary, no grammar, no work of any kind what- 
soever to which reference can be made, as to a universally 
acknowledged authority. The writer would be one of the first to 
agree in this view, and we can return the compliment by allow- 
ing that Mr. Withers has clearly and in a very able manner 
stated the case against our present mode—it would be ridiculous 
to call it our present system—of spelling. ‘To say nothing either 
of common sense, or of the reflections that must have occurred 
to every Englishman who has ever thought at all about his own 
language, the catena of witnesses, which Mr. Withers gives in 
his introduction, is amply sufficient both in weight and in length 
to prove incontestably that the sooner a radical reform of 
English spelling is brought about, the better will it be not only 
for ourselves but for the remainder of those who will constitute 
the 860 millions of mankind by whom, according to the calcula- 
tions of M. de Candolle—no mean authority—it is probable that 
the English language will be spoken within a century. 

How far, however, the remedy proposed by Mr. Withers is 
likely to be efficacious in the improvement both of the structure 
of our language and of our means of learning, it is a matter of 
which it would be very difficult to judge. In these pages there 
is offered a fair amount of evidence tending to prove that the 
phonetic system here advocated is of no inconsiderable service 
in helping pupils to read with greater fluency sentences written 
in ordinary English. And no one could deny for a moment that 
to have a separate sign for each sound in the language must 
necessarily be a great boon to a learner. 

On the other hand, it is obvious enough that either the pro- 
posed new system if adopted must entirely supersede the present 
method, or that both must be learnt. In the former case, 
etymology is destroyed, and thus a study that is of the greatest 
assistance towards our acquaintance with the past, and towards 
the elucidation of truth in the present, is swept away ruthlessly. 
In the latter, a very serious addition is made to the difficulties 
of the learner, in that he has, it may be almost said, two lan- 
guages to learn instead of one; and till we have further evidence 
on the subject we should be inclined to think that to learn both 
systems must inevitably be most confusing. 

Very great though the labour would be of overcoming the 
difficulties to be met with in the attempt to systematise the 
spelling of our language without any additional letters, we are 
inclined to doubt whether these difficulties are positively in- 
superable. Mr. Withers appears now and then to exaggerate 
them, as, for instance, at p. 9, where he says—‘* What a waste 
of precious time is occasioned in elementary schools by the 
present necessity of the teacher teaching and the learner learn- 
ing that ¢ goes before i in receive, and i before e in believe.” 
The fact is, that when the two vowels in question come together 
and are sounded as in the two words given above, i always pre- 
cedes e, except when placed after the soft c, and with, possibly, 
the exception of two or three other words. However, much as 
we may differ from some of Mr, Withers’ conclusions, it must 
be admitted that his work is one that shows no small research, 
and one that cannot fail to be of great use to all interested in a 
very important problem, the solution of which becomes daily 
more and more pressing. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE."—Crarxe’s Wortp-ramen Broop Mixture is 
warrented to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause arising. For scrofula, 
scurvy, old sores, skin and blood diseases, its effects are marvellous. Thousands of testi- 
monials from all parts. In bottles 2s. 3d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity 11s. 
each, of all chemists. Sent to any address for 27 or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, F. J. Clarke, 
Chemist, Lincoln. [Apvr.] 


“REMA RKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED, are the effects of Lamplough’s 
Pyretic Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Preventing and 
one — pox, fevers, and skin disease.”"—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 112, Holborn 

i {|ApvrT.| 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY UDSON'S SIMPLE DYES.—These handy dyes should 
find a place in every household, Many little articlescan be renovated without expense, trouble, 
or loss of time. The dyes are easily used, and are made in all colours. The shades are bril- 
liant or soft, according to quantity of the dye employed,—Of all chensists and oilmen, price 6d. 
per bottle. —Vide The Ladies, July 20, 1872.—[Apvt.) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Floating Gardens of the Tetzcuco lake supply no small 
quantity of the vegetables and fruit of the City of Mexico, which 
in the days of Cortez occupied several islands in the lake, from 
which, owing to the fact of the waters having receded, it is now 
nearly three miles distant. These singular gardens were formed 
by constructing a large raft from the reeds and other aquatic 
plants growing on‘the shores of the lake, making it sufficiently firm 
and buoyant to sustain a quantity of soil which was spread 
over the surface, and kept in position by a low fence of wicker- 
work, or intertwined reeds and branches, which ran round the 
edge of the raft. It is needless to add that the constant supply 
of moisture renders these gardens remarkably fertile. 

One of the greatest among the many annoyances to which 
travellers in Italy are subjected, is the importunity of the beggars, 
who mostly affect the neighbourhood of the churches, and are 
either excessively impudent, or excessively devout—whichever 
they think the most likely to force a few coppers from the visitor 
on whom they force their unwelcome company. Not unfre- 
quently they adopt both methods of attack, and the change from 
blessing to cursing takes place without the least attempt at an 
intermediate stage of oratory. 

Having no pretensions to the character of a sporting prophet, 
and bearing in mind the excellent advice of the Transatlantic 
sage, ‘never prophesy onless you know,” we shall not attempt 
to foretell the probable issue of the watching match between 
Reynard and Bunny, though by naming either we might on 
this occasion be sure that we were giving a tip. As, however, 
Reynard is pretty sure to do well for himself elsewhere, unless 
he should fall in with a pack of hounds, let us hope that Bunny 
may not make any movement except it be in an inward direc- 
tion, before Reynard has taken his departure. 
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ROYAL Olympic Theatre.—Mr. Henry Neville, Sole Lessee and 

Manager.—I.ast nights of Tem Taylor's great play, CLANCARTY. The sticcess of the Season.— 
At 8.15, CLANCARTY; or, Wedded and Woved. Lady Clancarty, Miss Ada Cavendish (specially en- 
gaued); Lady Betty Noel, Miss Fowler; Clancarty, Mr. Henry Neville: supported by Messrs. Vernon, Anson, 
hisher, Sugden, Vollaire, Canninge, Bauer, Estcourt, Crichton, Culver, Vincent, ! ewis; Misses A. Taylor, 
Emmerson, Elsie Pearce, and Mrs, Stephens.—Preceded by, at 7.30, HE LIES 1 IKE TRUTH, Prices from 


6d. to £3 38. Box-office open daily from 11 to 5. Doors open at 7, commence at 7. 3c. 


OPERA Comique Theatre.—Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte.—Last 

Three Nights of GIROFLE-GIROFLA, Notwithstanding the unprecedented success of this great work 
of LECOCQ, it cannot in consequence of contracts entered into ri the ¢ er ey be performed more than three 
nights longer. The Public is, therefore, respectfully informed that this will be the only opportunity they will 
have of witnessing GIROFLE-GIROFLA given in French, with the original company trom the Fantaisies 
Parisiennes, Brussels, as by arrangement made by M. LECocg it cannot again be performed in French in this 
country. Chef d’Orchestra, M. Warnots. Box-office open from 11 to 5. Prices from 1s. to £3 35. 


"THEATRE Royal, Haymarket.—Sole Lessee and Manager, J. B. 
BUCKSTONE.—Every Evening at 7, MANCEUVRING, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Everill, Mrs. 1. 
th: OVERLAND ROUTE, Messrs. Buckstone, Chippendale, Kendal, Everill, 


Fitzwilliam, &c. At 7.45, Tl . 
Royers, Clark, Braid, Gordon, E. Osborne, Weathersby, &c. ; Mesdames Robertson, € a, b. Wright, 
Kn. Trenri, &c. Concluding with MRS, WHITE.—Noricrk: Mr. Buckstone’s Benefit and Last Night of the 


Season, on Monday, August 3rd, when Mr. Buchanan's Comedy, “ A Madcap Prince,"will be produced. Stage 
Manager, Mr. Coe, Box Office open daily from to till 5. 


THE FRENCH PLAYS. 

Tue past week has witnessed the collapse of three out of the four 
sets of French companies which came over to enlighten our supposed 
dramatic darkness, and the little Opera Comique troupe is the only one 
left. Mlle. Agar and her classical répertoire have disappeared from the 
St. James’, which has reverted to its normal condition of dingy desola- 
tion, the Vaudeville company drew scarcely anybody to the Queen's, 
and after a longer season than any French company has succeeded in 
managing before, MM. Valnay and Pitron have finally succumbed. 
Possibly the advent of their rivals may have had something to do with 
this last catastrophe, and the various disappointments they met with 
may deserve a fair share of blame; but the Lord Chamberlain, who 
has been somewhat too freely held up to universal reprobation of late, 
may be acquitted of any heavy responsibility in the matter. 

We are really very sorry for MM. Valnay and Pitron, whose invari- 
able courtesy and attention were very marked, but it is very doubtful 
if any attempt to make French plays a permanent institution in London 
can succeed. St. Petersburg is perhaps the only capital where a foreign 
theatre is well supported, and even the Thédtre Michel’s tenure of 
existence is by no means absolutely secure. A French theatre in 














London must appeal to one of two classes, either to the French resi- 
dents in London who may patronise a native undertaking, and it must 
then be low-priced, or it must be under distinguished patronage, and 
appeal to a select audience who are willing to pay a higher rate for 
their entertainment. 

And then the performances must be really good, and supported by 
one or more *‘stars,”” or by a thoroughly efficient company of known 
actors, and the mounting must be on a level with our English ideas. 
If a Parisian sensation was brought over bodily, with its original crea- 
tors, and well placed on the stage, it would probably draw good houses. 
The failure of L’Oncle Sam—produced at about the worst time of year 
that could possibly be chosen—is by no means an exception to this rule. 
Or better still, a series of short and bright musical pieces would prove 
eminently attractive. A troupe like that of the Renaissance, headed 
by one or two “stars,” might do well. But then the prices must not be 
high. M. Humbert’s company last year played to wretched houses at 
the St. James’. This year, under the experienced direction of Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, the prices were lowered and the house is crammed. If 
any more foreign managers intend to try their fortunes here, the best 
thing they can possibly do is to ally themselves with some practical 
English manager. 

MM. Valnay and Pitron failed in many of these respects, and also in 
another particular, in which is indeed a besetting sin of many managers, 
that of “ punctuality.” The curtain seldom rose till after the appointed 
time, and the “‘ waits’ between the acts were distressingly long and 
tedious. The performances were protracted till midnight, and thus the 
large class of suburban playgoers were at once deterred from coming. 
Then their company was of no great merit. M. Didier is indeed an 
actor of extreme versatility and rare humorous power, and acts with 
the finish of a genuine artist; and M. Schey is a grotesque and very 
amusing actor. But none of the others passed mediocrity, and the 
ladies of the troupe, except Madame Wilhem, a pleasing actress of 
comedy, and Madame Tholer, who in many parts played excessively 
well, did not even attain to it. With a company thus constituted farce 
was in the ascendant, and even M. Didier could not draw very great 
houses. 

The summer campaign was better arranged. <A fair number of 
‘stars’? were engaged, though the pieces chosen were not best 
adapted to show them off. It would have been certainly wiser, if, 
instead of endeavouring to play pieces which were sure to be pro- 
hibited, the manager had endeavoured to find actors to whose chief 
impersonations no objection could reasonably be made. 

If MM. Valnay and Pitron intend to try their fortune here again 
in the course of our next theatrical season, we will give them a few 
words of advice. First of all let them strengthen their company, a 
good leading actress and two or three really efficient actors of comedy 
are indispensable. If they can get “stars” so much the better, but in 
any case the company should not compare unfavourably with those at 
any of our London houses. Then for their pieces, revive by all means 
any popular favourites, but let them give in addition any of the current 
plays at Paris, carefully brought out, just as they are repeated at the 
theatres of Brussels. If M. Sardou or M. Octave Feuillet write a 
new comedy, let them bring that out while the reports in the foreign 
correspondence of the Times or our own columns are fresh in the minds 
of the public. Familiarity with plot and story is always conducive toa 
good reception in England. If they can get over a troupe bodily, let 
them do so, but till they make up their minds to give performances 
only of known pieces, at least as good as they would be given if adapted 
to the English stage, and can begin punctually, abolish long “ waits” 
and finish by eleven o'clock, they will find it a very unprofitable specu- 
lation to endeavour to found a permanent French theatre in London. 

—.fo-———- 

The arrangements for the Drury Lane season are now completed, 
and the company will be fairly strong, though comprising no really 
great actor. Still with veteran tragedians like Mr. James Anderson 
and Mr. Creswick, a good artist like Mr. George Belmore, supported by 
others of less fame, Mr. Chatterton can give a strong cast to any piece, 
though both Mr. Barry Sullivan and Mr. J. C. Cowper will be missed. 
Among the ladies we are glad to see Miss Lydia Foote, one of the best 
actresses on the stage, though showing to more advantage in a smaller 
house than in so vast a space as old Drury. The season, as we have 
already announced, will commence with Amy Robsart, which after a 
month’s run will give way to Mr. Andrew Halliday’s version of the 
Talisman. We wish Mr. Chatterton a prosperous season, 

—fo——_ 

The Princess’ is to be opened for a short season on August rst, for 
the purpose of enabling Mr. Webster to give a series of farewell per- 
formances. 

— —f—--— 

Madame Beatrice will open at the Haymarket with a version of the 
Sphinx by Mr. Campbell Clarke, who adapted Marcel for Mr. Clayton, 
on August 24th. 

—_— se — 

We are enabled to add a few particulars to the very scanty note 
about M. Mario Widmer, which accompanies a not very remarkable 
photograph of him in a contemporary. M. Widmer was originally 
destined for a commercial life, but his artistic instincts led him, after a 
short experience of photography and painting, to place himself under 
Ricourt, the master of Mlle. Agar. His first engagement was at the 
Tour d'Auvergne, and his next at the Gymnase, where he played in 
comedy. His débit as a singer took place at Toulouse; he failed in 
Les Monsquetaires de la Reine, but made a hit in Si F’etais Roi. From 
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Toulouse Mario Widmer went to Liége, where he sang second tenor 
parts for two years, and there four years ago M. Humbert engaged him 
in Brussels. 


- le — 

Miss Emily Muir and M. Marius, together with Mlle. Rose Bell, will 
appear in the new one-act opera bouffe, the Silver Cage, to be produced 
at the Opera Comique on the occasion of Mlle. Rose Bell's benefit, 
Friday afternoon, July 31. 


A good deal of indignation has been launched at our Operatic mana- 
gers for their want of enterprise in producing new works. It must be 
remembered, however, that a “run” of an opera is not possible. A 
theatrical manager produces a play which runs three or four consecu- 
tive months, and recoups him at once for his outlay. But an operatic 
manager who adds a new work to his répertoire cannot expect to get 
back his money for some years. The one lays out his capital, which 
soon comes back to him again greatly increased in amount and ready 
for a further investment, the latter sinks his capital in an annuity. ~ 

_ sl — 

We have to direct attention to Mlle. Rose Bell's benefit at the Opera 
Comique on Friday afternoon next, when a new opera bouffe, entitled 
the Silver Cage, will be performed. So good an artist as Mlle. Bell 
deserves a crowded house. 

——9e—— 

The Prayer in the Storm has attained its one hundredth representation. 

Very good for a revival. 
utiinenaes 

The Charing Cross opens in September, under the direction of Miss 
Lydia Thompson. Mr. Lionel Brough is engaged, and Mr. Burnand 
is to write a new three-act comedy. ‘The first is good news; we must 
wait to see results before we say anything about the second. 

—fo—_— 

To-night is the hundredth night of the School for Scandal at the Prince 
of Wales. 

_ —jo - — 


Saturday next will be the last night of Giroflé-Girofla at the Opera 
Comique. 

—je 

The benefit at the Opera Comique and the concert at St. James’ 
Hall, in aid of the French artists, have realised a sum of £300. At the 
theatre Miss Fowler played in French, in the little one-act farce In 
Wagon, with M. Bilhaut; at the concert Mme. Nilsson, Mile. Singelli, 
Mr. Santley, and M. Schey sang. 

———2fe——-— 

The private amateur performance for the benefit of the family of Mr. 
Shirley Brooks realised £180. 

—_—fo——_ 

A new theatre has been opened at Margate, the architect being, of 
course, Mr. Robinson. 

There is a chance for enterprising managers. ‘An amateur” adver- 
tises that he is desirous of producing a “ five-act historical drama,” 
‘no pecuniary compensation asked,” and “silence is a polite nega- 
tive.” Obviously the amateur anticipates a good many offers. 


—sto—__- 
The name of Boucicault's drama at the Princess’ is Janet Pride. 


‘a 
> 







A new device is reported from Milan. All the theatres are closed 
except the Teatro dal Verme, which is, however, but scantily filled. 
In this emergency the manager has issued a notice, stating that the 
audience will be allowed to smoke during the performance. A little 
judicious ventilation might be a still greater improvement. 

- fj : 

Notwithstanding much adverse criticism, L’Esclave continues to 
prove attractive and draw good houses. 


—t— 
Mireille and Dinorah are in active rehearsal at the Opéra Comique 
for Mile. Carvalho and Mile. Dalti. 
-- ad ol — 
A new opera by Cagnoni, entitled // Principe di Roccabruna, the chief 
character in which is to be played by the buffo Bottero, is in prepara- 
tion at Lecco. 








--—-—--— 
——- 
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The Teatro Regio of Turin, will produce citi the next season an 
opera by Pisani, La Gitana. 

A new theatre, the “ Sannazzaro,” is fast approaching completion at 
Naples. ‘Two new works by Giosa, Napoli di Carnovale and I1 Pipistrello, 
are to inaugurate its opening. 
said to be writing an opera founded on Mistral’s 
poem, ‘*Calendan.” Mistral, it may be noted, is the author of the 
poem of * Mireille.” M. Massé has just published a comic opera, 
founded on Théophile Gautier’s novel, ‘* Une Nuit de Cléopatre.” 


Victor Massé is 


= 


on P o's 
Husical Nates, 


As Mdme. Vilda, who is generally considered the best performer of 


Elsa, has made it a condition of her reappearance at Covent Garden 
opera next year, we have more chance of hearing at last Richard 


bie mner’s Lohengrin in England. Mdme. Vilda is to sustain her original 
art, Elsa. Signor Nicolini undertakes Lohengrin, and Mdme. D’Angeri 


ines Ortrude—a part admirably adapted for her vocal and histrionical 
qualities. Signor Vianesi will lead the rehearsals. 

Another scheme for the revival of the Albert Hall has been started. 
That establishment has been let to Messrs. Novello and Ewer at a 
yearly rental of £5000, and they propose to give performances on a 
erand scale.. Modern German music directed by Mr. Dannreuther ; 
oratorios directed by Mr. Barnby, and miscellaneous music under the 
care of Mr. Arthur Sullivan, are to be given. A permanent orchestra 
is to be established, and it is proposed to give in addition a series of 
chamber concerts. We commend the valour of Messrs. Novello, and 


we hope they will contrive to make the affair pay. At any rate they 
will interpose three years before the Albert Hall attains what many 
believe will be its final destination, that of a grand circus. It would 
just suit Mr. Sanger or Mr. Charles Hengler, and seems admirably 


fitted for acrobats 

A testimonial has been presented to Miss Edith Wynne, consisting of 
a bust of herself, and a gold bracelet. Much Welsh enthusiasm accom- 
panied the presentation, 

Vieuxtemps has finally decided to resign his professorship of the 
violin at the Conservatoire of Brussels. His successor will be Wie- 
niawski, the well-known violinist. 


The chorus-singers of the Turin theatres have formed a grand trades 
union. They ‘work at all operas, new and old, under the direction of 
a chief of their own choosing, and exact theirown terms and conditions 
The scheme is said to work very well. 


fe 


from all managers. 

\ slight arithmetical difference has prevented the engagement of the 
bass David at the Paris Opera. ‘The terms offered him were a three 
years’ engagement at the progressive figures of 30, 35, and 40,000 francs, 
with power to determine the engagement on cither side after the first 
year. David made no objection to the latter clause, but wished that 
the salary should be 40, 45, and 50,000 francs, This, however, was 
dec line ad. 


te 


Mr. W. J. Fielding, the alto, who is just dead, was well-known, and 
his face must have been familiar to all attendants at ‘* Commemora- 
tion,’ as he headed the Orpheus Glee Union, which used to sing so 
delightfully at Garden fétes. With an excellent voice, and good 
musical powers, Mr. Fielding was a most pleasant and genial com- 
panion, 

The Promenade Concerts begin at Covent Garden on the 8th prox. 
We are glad to see that “the band will be entirely composed of mem- 
bers of the Royal Italian Opera, Her Majesty’s Opera, and the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts.” This is a great improvement on last year, when 
the band consisted of a few performers to leaven a mass of cheap 


players who were utterly inefficient. It must have reminded Mr. 
Carter of the Albert Hall. 
- 
MONETARY REVIEW. 


CITY, Monpay Evenina. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the abundance of money and the cheaper ten- 
dency of coals and breadstuffs, no great amount of business was 
transacted in the Stock Exchange markets throughout this week. 
Sound dividend paying securities, however, were in demand by in- 
estors. ‘This lethargy in the markets for public securities was attri- 
butable to the desire of dealers to curtail their engagements in the face 
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market a large amount of the unplaced stock of the New 1873 Loan, in 
consequence of the non-payment of {1,600,000 recently advanced in 
Paris to the Ottoman Government. This action, however, has been 
arrested by an arrangement made between the Imperial Ottoman Bank 
and Baron Hirsch with the $ Syndicate, with a rally in prices, so that the 


| 6 per cents. 1869 show a fall of only } for the week, and the 5 percents. 








of the fortnightly settlement, which commences next Wednesday, and | 


the near approach of the Tourist Season. Owing to realisations to 
secure profits, prices in some instances have been less buoyant, but as 
the harvest prospects are very satisfactory no inherent weakness has 
been apparent. In the department for Foreign Bonds, the principal 


feature has been the depression in Turkish on the throwi ing upon the 


1865, 3. Egyptian 1868, fell 1; but ditto 1873 exhibit a rise of 3 
Italian 5 per cent. receded }, and Spanish 3, on Carlists successes, 
especially the taking of Cuenca. Both the Peruvian Issues show an 
advance of }. French Five per Cents. left off very firm in response to 
the better feeling on the Paris Bourse, and record an improvement of 
13. English Railways have had a dull market, and the changes in 
values are generally adverse. London and North-Western fell 1} 
Great Northern “A,” North-Eastern, and South-Eastern “A,” £ 
each; Great Western, 3; Brighton, $; and Chatham Preference, *; 
the others averaged a decline of from } to 4}, with the exception of 
Caledonian, which rose }; Lancashire and Yorkshire, }, and Sheffield 
Deference,}. ‘To-day the market was very depressed, with a serious 
relapse in prices on the announcement of the North-Eastern dividend 
of 7| per annum against 8} last year. North-Eastern showed an im- 
mediate fall of 4} in consequence, and many other railways also receded 
in sympathy, and the rumour of other bad dividends yet to be declared. 
American Government Securities have been little influenced by the 
allotment of an enormous amount of stock of the unplaced Five per 
Cent. Funded Loan to Messrs. Rothschild and Seligman, which show a 
rise of 3, and the Five Twenties }. In the railways of the Republic, 
Illinois Central fell 2}; and Erie 7 per cent. Convertible, 1. The 
alterations in the others were only fractional, but Great Western of 
Canada are now } better. Telegraphs at one time were in active 
request at enhanced rates, but afterwards drooped from want of sup- 
port. Western and Brazilian fell 1}; Hooper’s Works, }; Eastern 
Extension, }; but Anglo-American rose }. Money has been in fair 
demand with an ample supply, and the ruling rate in the outside 
market 2} per cent. for approved acceptances. In the Stock Exchange 
loans from day to day on Consols and Indian Government Securities 
have been offered latterly at 1} per cent., with very little enquiry. The 
Gazette return was favourable, the proportion of+reserve to liabilities 
having risen from 44! to 47} per cent. 

Owing to the large withdrawals of bullion from the Bank the English 
Funds have exhibited weakness and Consols declined } to g2} $ for 
money and the account. New and Reduced 3 per cent., 92} §.  Ex- 
chequer Bills, 2s. 7s. prem. India 5 per cent. Stock, 107} 8; do. 4 per 
cent. 103} 4; ditto Enfaced Paper, — —; Bank Stock, 259 61; Cor- 
poration of London bonds, 1877, 102 4; and Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 96 }. 

Foreign Bonds in the majority of instances present a rise for the 
week. 

The latest prices are as follows :—Argentine, 6 per cent. are quoted, 
93444; Egyptian 7 per cent. Viceroy, g1 2; ditto, 1868, 763% 4; ditto, 
Khédive, 743 5}; French, 6 per cent. 103} }; ditto, Scrip, 1872, 
97% 33 Italian 5 per cent. 65} 3; Mexican, 16} 4; Peruvian 6 per 
cent., 662 33 Spanish 3 per cent., 174 $; Turkish 5 per cent., 1865, 
441 +; ditto, 6 per cent., 1865, 62 $3; ditto, 1869, 54 }; ditto, 1871, 
61} 2}; and Uruguay, 6 per cent., 68} 9}. 

The changes in prices for American Securities have been somewhat 
limited, but ‘the tendency upon the whole was to easier rates. 

Quotations are as subjoined :—United States Five-Twenty Bonds of 
1882, are 1043 33; ditto, 1885, 108} g}; ditto, 1887, 109) {3 ditto, Ten- 
Forty Bonds, 105} }; ditto, Funded Loan, 104) }; Atlantic 7 per cent. 
Bonds, 13} 14}; ditto, 1st mortgage, 514 2; ditto, 2nd, 27} 8; ditto, 
3rd, 13 4; Erie Railway, 30 |; Grand Trunk Canada, 15} }3 1st 
Pref. 70] 11; 2nd do. 533 4; 3rd do. 28} }; Great Western Canada, 12} 3; 
Atlantic Leased Lines, 43 45; U nited States Rolling Stock, 12} 134 ; 
~ Lombards, 12} }. 

English Railway Shares have shown depression, and prices in most 
instances exhibit an important decline for the week. 

Prices are as follows Brighton are quoted 81} $3 Caledonian, 
93) 43 Gres it Eastern, 42% 3}; do. Western, 118} 19; Ditto, Northern, 
* A,” 1541.53; London and North Western, 151} 2; London, Chatham, 
and Dover, 21} 3; Ditto, Preference, 62 4; Met tropolitan, 634 433 
ditto District, 24 }; Midland, 127} 4; North British, 605 1; North 
Eastern “Consols,” 164 $; Sheffield, 703 1; and South Eastern “ A” 
Stock, 94} 

Among Miscellaneous descriptions Anglo American Telegraphs were 
dealt in at 69% 70}; China, 7} }; Eastern Telegraph, 73 8}; Hudson's 
Bay, — —j; India Rubbers, 20}; and Telegraph Constructions, 
27} 81. 
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NOTICE. 
It is particularly desired that all Literary Communications, Books 
for Review, &c., be addressed to the Epiror. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 
A Portrait and full Biography of this lamented lady appeared in the 
ILLusTRATED Review for April 17, 1873, of which a few copies may 
still be had. 
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MADAME Tussaud’s Exhibition, 
taker Street, — Now added, PORTRAIT 
MODELS of THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, Sit 
(AKNET WOLSELEY, the three JUDGES in the 
CHBORNE TRIAL, the CLAIMANT, the SHAH 
Marshals Bazaine and McMahon, and M, Thiers, The 
raph and testimonial written and presented by the 








Shah to the Messrs, Tussaud, July ard, 1873, is exhi 

hited, Also new and recherche Court Dresses. Admis 
ons, Children under ten, 6d, ; extra rooms, 6d, Opes 

frem 10 a.m, to to p.m, 

A Portrait Model of the DUCHESS of EDINBURGH 

has just been added 


ABERDEEN Granite Monuments 

from #5. Carriage free, Inscriptions, accurate 
and beautiful, Plans and prices trom JOHN W, LEGGE, 
Sculptor, Aberdeen, 


HEALTH, Strength, Energy. — 


PEPPER'S Ouinine and Iron Tonic strengthens 
the Nerves, increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes 





‘THE Music of Language. Es 
students much." 
xcellent on every point,”—Sir John Goss. 


* Teachers may learn something 
* Most ¢ 


best Advertising Medium.—Chief Office : 


House Cistern, fitted with 
a Cistern Filter, 





Ay I" tite apeon » Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, 
aud thoroughly recruits the Health, Bottles (42 doses) 
4s. Gl, carriage free, 66 «tamps; next size, 115, ; Stone 
Jars, ¢ PEPPER, *, Tottenham Court Road, 
Loudon; a 


1 all Chemists. | 
| 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE | 


PULVERMACHER’S 


PATENT 


GALVANIO CHAIN-BANDS, 
BELTS, POCKET BATTERIES, 


RECENTLY IMPROVED, 
Approved hy the Academy of Medicine at Paris and 


other Medical Authorities in Kngland and Abroad 
‘THIS Self- Applicable 
CURATIVE is of an efficacy vastly 
superior to all other external remedu 
Owing to the physiological, physical, and 
chemical effects of the electricity they ven 
tly and permanently impart into the system, 
the appliances exercise an internal action, 
promoting the digestion, circulation, and nutrition, 
therely isting Nature in her efforts to restore the 


normal balance of health and vigour in a debilitated 





Price fit 


by ILRI, the Prince 
the Duke of Cambridge, 





and at London, St. George's, 
and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c, 


POCKET FILTERS from 4s. 6d, to 6s. each 
WATER-TESTING APPARATUS FOR DETECTING 


Danchell's * Testing Apparatus for Discovering the Presc 
Dyke on the Preliminary Duties 


portable one lide 


* This is a very handy case for the Study Table or Carpet Bag, 
vid will be found of use by medical and other men who may have occasion to ascer- 


(ualitative Water Analysis, 


tain ina ready manner whether any of the more actual impurities 


Record, January 29, 1273. 


say by 
“ Should be in the hands of every singer and singing-master,’ 
~Musival World, 


London: CRAMER and Co., Regent Street, 


SUSSEX Daily News—the recognised and popular Local Journal, and |“y")'; 


North Street, Brighton, 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal, |w:icr is tinirto digest, nd imuch, more wholes 


Requiring, when once fixed, no attention whatever, 
THE LATEST PATENTED FILTER IN GENERAL (SF, 
And superior to all others, } de Professor Frankland 
to the Rewistrar4jeneral, July, 1866, November, 1867, 
1970. The Lancet, January 12, 1°67, and Testimonials from 
Dr, Hassall, September 23, 
1965, and December, 1872, 

. and upwards 

System, 4.1 
Patronised and used by Her Majesty 
of Walk 
the éte of the Medical Profession, 


HOUSEHOLD and FANCY FILTERS from res, 6d, SECOND-HAND SIL\ 
THE IMPURITIES IN WATER, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. | 


Physical, 157, STRAND, W.C. (four doors from Somerset House), LONDON. | 


—_——— 


Wilbye Cooper. 1s. nett. | 


Sir Geo. Elvey. 


ae Diploma of Mere, Vienna, 1873. 
OODALL'S Quinine Wine. The 


best and mast agreeable tonic yet introduced. For 

the relief of gestion, general debility, and loss ot 

appetite, it is invaluable. Recommended for its purity 

“ nal, Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., Went- 

Scott, Esq., F.C.S., F.A.S.L., F.R.S.S.A., &c. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, in large 

bottles, at as, and 2s, each, 

Prepared by Goodall Backhouse & Co,, Leeds, 





np. Tienes ef Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
> P 
GOODALL’S Baking Powder.— 
"The best Penny Packet in the World, Makes 
delicious Bread without Yeast, Puddings, Pastry, &c. 
| without Eggs, Butter, or Lard. Bread made with this 
se 








ec 
than that raised with Yeast, and a larger quantity 1 


Portable Cistern | Obtained from the same weight of flour. One trial will 


Filter, convince the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilmen, in 1d. Packets, 
Report | Gel, a5,, 28. Gal, 2s. Tins, 


*repared b: 


GOODALL; BACRHOUSE, & Co., Leeds, 
IS. J: PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond 


Street, W. Kemoved from 66, Regent Street. 

| SECOND-HAND SILVER Spoons and forks, 6s. 9d. per 

oz., all patterns, in Services, 
and equal to new, 

SECOND-HAND SILVER Salt Spoons, from 4s. 6d. per 

| alr, 

|SECOND-HAND SILVER Sugar Tongs, from 8s, 

SPCOND-HAND SILVER Christening Mugs, from 25s. 

ER Tea Spoons, from 17s. 6d. the 
half-doz. 

SECOND-HAND SILVER Salt Cellars, ,, 278. per pair. 

SECONDHAND SILVER Cream Jugs, ,, 258. 

SECOND-HAND SILVER Tea Pots, Cotiee Pots, Cruet 
lrames, Tea and Cofice Ser- 
vices, Waiters, Cups, &c., 
and all kinds of Presentation 
Plate, at about half the ori- 
ginal cost, 

S.J PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond Street, W. 


aml May, 





1263; Dr, Letheby, February 15, 

PORTABLE FILTERS on this 
to 4% 

the Oueen, at Osborn 


by LRH! 


+, at Sandringham ; 





Fever, and German Hospitals, 


nee of Impurities in Water,” is a most convenient and 
of Health Officers 
It contains the Chief Chemical Tests for 


are present or hot in water,—/ te The Medaal 


Read—** Water: its Impurities and Purifications,” price, per post, ad. ‘MUTUAL Loan Fund Associa- 


} GLASS! GLASS! GLASS! 


‘MARVELLOUS Discovery for 


CLEANING DECANTERS and all 


sorts of Glass 


lin a few minutes, equal to when new from the shop, Post 


Addres 


lfree, 1g Stamp 





the BUTLER, 15, Manchester 


», wonder-workers, and which, the press of E 


constitution ; hence the remarkable cures they daily Walk, Cheltenham, 
elect inca { | 
Kher tism | Liver Complaint, | i 
Aaa pet a ] Epeeipete, |BRIRKBECK Bank. Established 
nN . Nile ~ nonn | i%51. 29 and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Coit : eaten and F04 Ml Debility, | Fours vy cent, Interest Mowed on Deposits. Current 
| our per cent. eres owed o sits 
He " . Ms J oth Ach |! unetional Orders, Clo! accounts epened similar to the Joint Stock Banks, but 
Atte r ; l " } . fa . , ond u _ | without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be 
eee eee eee eine dance with the| kept by the customer, Cheque Books supplied, Pur 
ee eet ee electric ayy vag seg ee te | chases and Sales of British, Foreign, and Colonial Bond 
: COCSERINE SSS SOONERS GAS SR aoe Shares, &c., effected. Advances made theregn 
ns t u appliances by| Ullice hours from 1 ) till 4, on Mondays from ro till 9, and 
} . oe seg a if “Ts ope os “we M4 jou Saturdays from 10 till 2 o'clock, A Pamphlet contain 
the Inventor render their selappication extremely | i full particulars, may be obtained Gratis, or sent post 
mfortable and effective, and thus reme te | tres f weed 
former WCconVemences | BCE OR Apprcation to | TENWerCR 
“ | FRANCIS RAVENSC as T, Manager. 
Pulvermacher’s Pamphlet of 
Medical and Scientific extracts, and a selection MCNEY Time and Life are Lost 
f the cail creasing number of private testi | ’ . 
mou als, te shar ‘ithe price “tst, as : motile din m the event of Accidental Injury qr Death, Provide 


puuphict, “GALVANISM NATURE'S 
SPORER OF 

Gee on application to 
J. L. PULVERMACHER, 


GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SPANISH Fly is the acting ingre-| 


OU, which} 


dient in ADEN, Ross’ CANTHARIDI 
speedily produces Whisker 
ent by post for ny 
jlolborn, London, and all Chemists, 


COMPLEXION Pills (Alex. Ross’). 
Vhey quickly clear the skin, remove black sp« s 

fut make all faces bright anc od,, sent] 

by post for 44 stamp ALEN ne’ 


wuld thickens Hair 3s, Gal, 
A 





Holborn, Loudon 


GREY Hair, 248, High Holborn, 


London.—ALEX, Ross’ HAIR: DYE produces | 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, | 
nd perfectly natural in effect ‘rice 3s Gd, sent by} 
post for s4 stamps ; and all Chemists, | 


HAIR Colour Wash.—By damping) 


the hair with this beautifully perfumed Wash, in two 
days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains so 
by an occasional using, s. Gl., sent for ups, ALLEN 
Koss, e4#, High Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 


NOSE Machine.--This is a con-| 


trivance which, applied to the nose for an hour daily, 

directs the soft « artite we of which the member consists, 
that an il-formed nose is quickly shaped to perfection, 
Avy one can use them, and without pain, Price tos. 6d., 
sent carriaye tree ALEX, Ross, 248, High Holborn, 
london, Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 







DR. Hayward’s New Discovery. 


rHE TREATMENT AND MODE OF CURE, 
Wow TOUSE St PULLY, 

With safety and stavess, tn all cases of weakness 
a fs, despondency, , exhaustion, 
dehility, loss ef s ngth, appetite, decay of the nerve 





muscular 


structures, feelin f exhaustion, & 
Withtou rh MEDICINE 
Pamphict and Diagrams, for Invalids, post-free, two 
STAMPS 
DR, HAYWARD, M.R.C.S., L.S.A,, &c., 14, York Street 
Portman Square, L.ondon, W 


‘TO Either Sex.—How to Increase 

your income, 4,3 to #5 per weck easily realised, 
without risk, not interfering with present occupation 
Samples and particulars, 9 stamps, Returned if not 
approved of.—THOMAS HUBAND & Co., 6, Prince's 
Viace, Commercial Road, London, I 


WHELPTON’S 

VEGETABLE Pt 
RIFYING PILLS. During 
the last FORTY Years have | 
proved their value m thou | 
' sands of cases in Diseases 
ia {the Head, Chest, Bowels, | 

Liver and Kidneys; and in all Skin Complaints are one 
of the best mesicines known, G, WHELPTON AND 
SON, 9, Crane Court, Fleet Jtreet. Sold by all Chemists 
amd Medicine Vendors, Free by post for 8, 14, or 32/ 
stamps, in the United Kingdom j 












Printed and Published for the Proprietor b 


COMPANY 


Against ACCIDENTS OF ALL. KINDS. The Oldest 


| and Largest ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE GOMPANY, 


£810,000 have been paid as Compensation. \7fOORE and MOORE have Piano- 


Bonus Allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Ay ply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Ayents, or 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BILLIARDS. EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS, 


‘THURSTON and Co., Billiard 
1 


ible and Billiard Room Vurniture Manufacturers, 
!_amp Makers and Gas Fitters by appointment to H.M, 
! 


che Queen, H.R... the Prince of Wales, &c., &c,|the Kingdom, 35, } yey te ge 


Established A.D. 1814. 
AGENTS FOR THE SILBER LIGHT. 


Oil lamps can be reconstructed on this principle. 
1 


Catherine Street, Strand, W.C, 


FACTORY—WATERLOO BILLIARD WORKS, 
CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, S W. 


LEX. Koss, 248, High | 64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, 


, exhibited, 


>and 2% guineas per quarter, 


tion (incorporated by Act of Parliament. 1850) 

14, Russell-Street Covent garden, London, and a 
Ship-street, Brighton, ADVANCES MONEY upon per- 
sonal Security, Bills of Sale, Deeds, &c., repayavle by 
instalments. Bills promptly discounted, Forms free on 
receipt of stamped env = 
‘ C, KR. WRIGHT. Secretary 








R. LYNN’S Change of Pro- 


gramme.—DAILY at THREE and E1GuH? will be 
ntroduced a chanye of programme—profound mysteries 
of Science and mirth-provoking experiments, 


DR&.- LYNN, Egyptian (Large) Hall. 
—THIS DAY, and Every day at 3 and 8 Car- Z 
riages at sand 10, Prices, 5s., Re > fe andis, * Is the oO U R I Ss = Ss and Emigrants to 
Doctor a real medium, or a person of unheard-of abilities | CANADA.—Free Grant of 100 Acres.—Dominion 
in deceiving the senses?” Box office 10 till 5. | Line of Steamers from Liverpool every Wednesday, and 
from Belfast every Thursday. Cabin, 12 —. 
D R. LYNN will introduce his pemene genes cee ng ean are granted by the 
famous Sealed Packet, Shadows of the Future, | Tourist Tickets to Niagora onal back, ayailable for 
Egyptian Mystery, Chinese Puzzle, and Indian Marvels, | three months, for £24. cas 
which have gained for him the first place amongst modern | Emigrati: n to Southern and Western States, —Steamers 
France, and America ny, tar eclipec ot led fe ANG, fron Liverpool to New Orleans at regular intervals, 
f 4 a say, tn pse all recorded feats of | Cain, £20; Steeraze, 6 guineas. 
the ancient sorcerers, and modern pretenders to super-| “Apply to Flinn, Main, and Montgomery, 24, James 
mitural power, | Street, Liverpool; or in London, for treight and passage, 
}to Bowring and Jamieson, Langbourne Chambers, 1 


BRIGHTON Grand Aquarium.— enciurch street 


The collection of fishes and other acquatic animals 


in this magnificent establishinent is unequalled for| ’ ; ; . 
variety, rarity, and the number and size of the specimens | DRUCE & Co s Furnishing Estab- 
Herring, mackerel, &c., can here and} LISHMENT is the largest in the kingdom, 

nowhere else be seen in « aptivity. and contains an extensive assortment of 
" goods suitable for every class of house. The 


MOORE and MOORE'S Superior) ——_ Sie thc sosk Seki nts 
2 PIANOFORTES for Sale, Hire, or onthe THREE 68, 69, and 58, Baker Street, and 3 and 4, King Street, 
YEARS SYSTEM, from 2% to 1ineas per quarter, Portman Square. 

Ware-rooms tog and 105, Bishopsyate St., Within, E.C, 


DRUCE & Co. for Carpets, Cre- 


tennes, Chintzes of every design and manu- 
facture. Cabinets, Bed Room Furniture in 
great variety. 100 suites of bed room furni- 
ture always on view, from 84s. per suite 
complete, to #150. 


DRUCE & Co. for Dining and 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE of 
various woods, in suites and otherwise. 
Dining Room Suites in leather from £14 16s., 
and Drawing Room Suites from £17 10s. 
Soo Easy Chairs, 100 Settees, and 200 ¢ « Pore 
to select from, 


DRUCE & Co. for Bedsteads and 
BEDDING of every description, The bed- 
ding is manufactured by themselves, and 
composed of the best purified materials only. 
Druce and Co, guarantee the whole of the 
goods sold by them, and give a written 
warranty if required, 

Shippers and the trade supplied, 68, 69, and 58, Baker 

Street, and 3 and 4, King Street, Portman Square. 


2 

















| fortes returned from Hire for SALE at low 
iprices. 


MOORE and MOORE apply their 


THREE YEARS SYSTEM to Harmoniums from 


OORE and MOORE extend 
their THREE YEARS SYSTEM to all parts of 
Great Britian, Illustrated Lists post free. 


CITY of London Truss Society, 


for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout 
Instituted 1807. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCK of WALES, 
During the past year 8,273 patients were relieved, and} 
itetal of 308,964 since its establishment. | 
Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received | 
"y the Society's bankers, Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, and | 
o., 7% Lombard Street; and bythe Secretary, at the 
lustitution, 











JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


PHILLIPS, the Original Inventor NORTH London or University HIGH-CLass Seciiababite cloth- 


of the PATENT GAS BOILERS AND APPARATUS, 
for Heating Conservatories, Vinerie 
Coach Houses, Baths, Small Churches, Chapels, &c., by 
Hiot Water, “ Eagle Works,” 25 & 26, Barbican, London, 
i.C, Close to Aldersgate Street Station. Also Manu- 
tacturers of Cooking Apparatus for large Asylums, Hos- 
pitals, or small Private bamilies, 


[NTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 


TION, 1874.— Wine Department.— Notice — All 
Messrs. HAIG & Co.'s WINKS can be TASTED, free of 
charge, at their STALL inthe Cellars under the Royal 
Albert Hall, No. 3, West Porch. The entrance is in 
Kensington Road. Samples can also be tasted at their 
Offices, 7, Argyll Street. Regent Street, W.; or 19, 
Mark Lane, City. 


BEAUFORT Private Hotel, 14 &15 


Keaufort Buildings, Strand. Preprictors, Messrs. 
DELAMOTTE, The best accommodation for Families 
it macderate charges. Bed and Brenkfast, 3s. 6d. Gen- 

emen can have their business or private correspondence 
uldressed and forwarded. 


LONDON and County Advance 


and Discount Company (Limited), 35, Farringdon 
Street, E.C. Cash Advanced tills Discounted. Depo 
its Received, No Preliminary Fees. Forms Free, 
JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


HORSES! Horses! Horses! No 


Stable should be without BRIANT'S COMPOUND 
NL OF ARNICA, Itis invaluable in all cases of sore throatr 
mfluenza, &c., weak joints, stale or used legs of race- 
horses and hunters, It prevents roaring and navicula, 
© be obtained, with all particulars, testi- 
nonials, &c., at the depét, 155, Upper Thames Street, 
t.ondon, or of BARCLAY and SONs, Farringdon Street. 
Price ys, 6d. and 7s. per bottle, or in Cases 10s. 6d, and 





liseases, 


is. Cach, 
' 


;, Counting Houses, | Needed. 


[DIOTS and Imbeciles. — The 


College Hospital.—Pecuniary Help «s urgently ing for gentlemen paying cash ata fractional advance 
_ The receipts during last month have beet/only on the cost of production, Exclusively to order 
about £100, while the expenditure is nearly £1,000, cod of the best quality. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by Edward) |awrance D. Phillips and Co., Military and Court 
Enfield, Eesq., 19, Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, and! Tailors, 13, George Street, Hanover Square, W. Price 


it the Hospy lists on applications. 
H. J. KELLY, R.N., Secretary, | - pe . 


al, 
June, 1874. wadhersahe. : 2eemasan a . . 
LAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
Military and Court Tailors, a high-class fashionable 
order trade conducted for half a century on the credit 
system, but now doing business solely for ey money 
payment.—13, George Street, Hanover Square, W, 








EARL SWOOD ASYLUM, Redhill, Surrey, 


Present number of Inmates.. 592 
Corresponding date last year 564 


The Board draw the attention of the benevolent public I AWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
to the fact that the voluntary subscriptions and donations Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinetly 
- ———- ~ = Ey SERS Semen. | understood t nat they make only to measure, and that 

Money ts muck necked, | 7 ; a " ° 

> 4 - : . . 2 inex) | Patterms of each customer are prepared, corrected, and 
Bk are admitted upon terms to be obtained preserved for future guidance, as heretofore. 
< Lawrance LD. Phillips and Co., 13, George Street, 


AMES Anniss, Treasurer. Hanover Square, W 
’ 


VILLIAM Nit HOLAS, Secretary. 


Office, 36, King William Street, E.C. ona rEg 
- AWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
ALEXAN DRA Orphanage for In- Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 
fants, Hornsey-rise, N. CONTRIBUTIONS are understood that they only use materials of the best 
greatly NEEDED. The Charity has no endowment, nor | Mlity, and employ workmen of the higgess experience. 
funded property, but depends entirely upon voluntary | —~*3 C&O Street, Hanover Square. W. 


support, --— —-——- - - 
JOSEPH SOUL. |T AWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
~ : Military and Court Tailors, wish it te be distinctly 
° - understood that the great reduction in their prices is 
EQUITABLE Reversionary In- solely attributable to the absence of bad debt and the 
terest Society, ro, lancaster Place, Strand, risks and responsibilities inseparable from a credit trade 
Established 1835. l.awrance D. Phillips and Co., 13, George Street, Hanover 

Capital Paid up, £480,000. Square, W. 


This Society purchases Keversionary Property and -" “ieee 
fe Interests, and grants Loans on these securities, I Gou LD’S Cherry Tooth Paste 
Forms of proposal may be obtained at the office. | for beautifying and whitening the teeth. Prevents 
F. S. CLAYTON, decay, sweetens the breath. In pots, 18,; or boxes, 
free by post, 14 stamps.—J. G. GOULD, Chemist, 19%, 

fon. 


Cc. H. CLAYTON, 
Joint Secretaries Oxford Street (corner of Orchard Street), London, 


Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 




















y W. O. WALBROOK, at the “ Fleet Strect Printing Works,” 52, Fleet Street, Landon, E.C. July 29, 1874. 
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